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DIS-ARM OR RE-ARM ? 


FTER twelve years of talk about disarmament the nations are 
‘ow coming together in order to act. For, in one way or another, 
‘action there will certainly be. The Conference may arrive at an 
“agreement which will result in an immediate diminution of all 

mies and navies ; or it may fail to agree, in which case we shall 
"inevitably witness the race for armed supremacy begin again. 
| We have not been without experience of this process. The 
' Peace Conference at Versailles was not the first occasion when 
' the nations met to dis-arm and parted to re-arm. We can well 
temember the Peace Conference at the Hague in 1899, when Tsar 
- Nicholas II., being vastly impressed at the piling up of armaments 
| by every State in Europe, sent out his invitation to the Powers. 
3 With it there went the note by Count Mouraviev, wherein he 
' explained that the object of his Imperial master was ‘ to arrive at 
_ an understanding not to increase for a fixed period the present 
' armed military and naval forces . . . and to examine the means 
' whereby even a reduction might be effected.’ There is an odd 
| resemblance in these words to the ‘holiday’ talked about in 
Vor. CXI—No. 660 129 K 
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Geneva last year. The Conference of 1899 failed, the chief 
obstructionist being the German Emperor, who understood the 
value of a ‘ mailed fist,’ and was then firmly persuaded that his 
army was going to become the great organ for keeping the peace 
of the world. At the close of the proceedings the Chinese pleni- 
potentiary presented an illuminating report to the old Empress 
in which he gave his impressions of the Conference. He said 
that he noticed that very many people talked, but very few were 
listened to; and, on inquiry, he had discovered that those who 
were listened to were the delegates of Powers which possessed 
either a great army or a great navy. He therefore advised his 
sovereign that if she desired that China should have a chance of 
being heard in the next Conference she should at once set about 
building up either a great army or a great navy. 

There was, no doubt, a vein of satire in that remark ; but it 
represented a view which was widely held at that time, and one 
which, if we may judge from certain recent episodes in the United 
States of America, civilised nations have not yet altogether cast 
aside. There are still many people who honestly believe that 
great armies and navies are the best security for peace. Would 
to God it were true! If it were, we could happily tolerate the 
immense financial burdens that are their necessary accompani- 
ment. But the Great War proved the contrary to be true. 
When the test came, the German army was not used for keeping 
the peace. Nor was any one of the immense military establish- 
ments which the nations had been building up ever since the 
Hague Conference blew the Tsar’s rescript into thin air. 

It is only fair to add that the two Conferences at the Hague 
achieved something; and it is worth noting this, as it may 
contribute still another lesson to those who put their faith in 
conferences. The delegates at the Hague—since they had little 
chance of doing anything for peace—spent their time doing what 
they could for war. They made laws prohibiting bombs being 
thrown from balloons. They prohibited poison gas. They pro- 
hibited explosive bullets. It was an excellent pastime, but it had 
little result, as those who lived through the winters of 1915 and 
1916 in London or in the trenches around Ypres know to their 
cost. But the serious aspect of the case is that in these Disarma- 
ment Conferences delegates are apt to turn their attention away 
from methods of keeping the peace to methods of fighting, and 
this may happen now unless the present delegates recognise that 
their chief duty is to put into operation the measures for ridding 
the world of war, devised by those who, in 1919, brought the 
treaties of peace out of the welter and misery of the Great War. 

At the risk of repeating what most educated people know, it 
may be well to set out the facts which place this Conference on a 
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totally different plane to that on which any of the earlier Con- 
ferences have rested. The Hague Conferences, and others, were 
only meetings of the various Powers, summoned on the initiative 
of one or other monarch or State in order to consider proposals 
having a more or less personal origin. The representatives of the 
nations came together to listen and to learn and, if possible, to 
help the originator of the Conference to attain hisend. They had, 
however, no responsibilities of their own to fulfil. If nothing 
came of the Conference they could retire with no feeling of failure 
on their part. No harm was done except to show that the 
nations were still far from being sufficiently united to be able to 
co-operate effectively for the benefit of all mankind. On the 
present occasion the situation is entirely changed. The nations 
are assembling to carry out an undertaking to which they are 
pledged by the declarations of their own statesmen, by obligations 
enshrined in treaties, by the acts of their delegates in the meetings 
of the League of Nations, and even by the terms on which the 
Great War was brought to an end. If the present Conference 
fails, it will be the failure, not of one or two enlightened nations 
striving to take a step forward in the march of human progress, 
but of civilised States which will have shown themselves ready 
to promise but unwilling to perform. Let us see how far this 
assertion is correct. 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind that the war was 
no walk-over. It was a bitter and fierce struggle during which 
the chances of victory swung from side to side. There were 
moments when each party experienced the terror of imminent 
defeat. Even in the last year, when the position of the Central 
Powers was becoming almost hopeless, the Allies were in no state 
to regard their victory as certain. In any event, within that 
period negotiations were being actively carried on between the 
belligerent Governments for a cessation of hostilities on the basis 
of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. The Germans assert that 
the Armistice was asked for and granted on the understanding 
that the Fourteen Points were to form part of the Peace Treaty, 
and they complain, with some degree of justification, that this 
understanding was never fully acted upon. Be this as it may, 
there is no doubt that the principles of Wilson’s pronouncement 
were accepted by both sides and victory was conceded ‘on this 
understanding. 

The fourth of President Wilson’s points ran as follows: 
‘ Adequate guarantees given and taken that national armaments 
will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety.’ The Allied Governments endorsed this as a condition of 
peace and Germany accepted it. Later on these same words 
found a place in the treaties. Article VIII. of the Covenant of 
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the League of Nations states that ‘ The members of the League 
recognise that the maintenance of peace requires the reduction of 
armaments. to the lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement of national obligations,’ and proceeds to 
enact that ‘ the Council of the League shall formulate plans for 
such reduction ; and, after the plans have been adopted by the 
several Governments, the limits of armaments shall not be 
exceeded without the concurrence of the Council.’ 

Thus, up to that point, there can be no doubt that the Powers 
considered it to be a necessary sequence of the treaties of peace 
that the process of reduction of armaments by all the nations 
forming part of the League should be undertaken forthwith. The 
subsequent proceedings at Versailles prove this still more clearly, 
for in the month of May 1919 the clauses in the draft treaty 
whereby Germany was invited to disarm were presented to her 
representatives. These clauses are preceded by a recital that 
Germany undertook the obligations contained in them ‘ in order 
to render possible the initiation of a general reduction of the 
armaments of all nations.’ Moreover, when the Germans asked 
for some assurance that this was to be the beginning of a general 


reduction of armaments, M. Clemenceau wrote a letter on behalf . 


of the Allied and Associated Powers in which he said : 


The Allied and Associated Powers wish to make it clear that their 
requirements in regard to German armaments were not made solely with 
the object of rendering it impossible to resume her policy of military 
aggression. They are also the first step towards the reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments which they seek to bring about as one of the most 
fruitful preventives of war, and which it will be one of the first duties of 
the League of Nations to promote. 


In view of these assurances it clearly became the duty of the 
European Governments to push on with the reduction of arma- 
ments as rapidly as possible after peace was concluded. The 
Assembly of the League recognised its responsibility immediately 
and set up one committee after another to investigate the problem 
and to prepare suitable plans. They were, however, met by one 
great obstacle, namely, the objection of France to take any step 
in the direction of disarmament so long as there remained any 
doubt as to the power of the League of Nations to protect a 
disarmed country against attack. 

This contention on the part of France has commanded a great 
deal of sympathy, and no one can fail to realise that her people 
have good reason for apprehension. Her experiences with regard 
to promises of aid by other countries have not been happy. She 
reminds us that when the Peace Treaty was being drafted, and 
when M. Clemenceau made his pronouncement about general 
disarmament, the United States of America was to be a member 
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of the League of Nations. Moreover, that powerful nation, in 
conjunction with Great Britain, had, through the mouth of its 
President, guaranteed France against attack by Germany. The 
security from aggression thereby accorded to France, and in- 
directly to the other States of Europe so long as they should 
conduct their affairs peacefully, was of great value. When this 
guarantee was withdrawn by the vote of the American Senate 
the situation was changed. 

The League recognised this to be the case and proceeded to 
deal with the new problem as best it could. It began by formu- 
lating a new treaty which took its final shape in 1924 as the 
‘Geneva Protocol.’ This instrument was directed towards 
making the forces of the League more mobile in the event of a 
threat of war; but, in doing so, it made the duty of armed 
intervention resting upon the members of the League more 
onerous than some of them had considered it to be under the 
terms of the Covenant. This was the view taken by the British 
Government in 1925, with the result that the Protocol was 
rejected. However, the matter could not be left where it was, 
and in the same year, on the initiative of Great Britain, the 
meeting at Locarno took place. This meeting was attended by 
representatives of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, and the agreements which were 
concluded there gave both to France and Germany a guarantee 
of support by England and Italy in the event of any aggression 
across the Franco-German frontier, and recorded a declaration 
by all the seven signatories that they would ‘ give their sincere 
co-operation to the work relating to disarmament already under- 
taken by the League of Nations and seek realisation of it in a 
general agreement.’ 

There is one more event which must not be left out of sight. 
In 1926 Germany was admitted as a member of the League of 
Nations. Since then she has stood upon an equal footing with all 
other members of the League. She shares responsibility for the 
proper execution of Article VIII. She has the same rights as 
others have under that article. How far she could demand to 
have the limits of her own armaments revised with a view to ‘ the 
enforcement by common action of international obligations ’ one 
cannot attempt to decide. The question need not be decided 
yet ; but some day it is certain to be raised. For the moment, it 
suffices to realise that Germany has an undeniable right to insist 
that the Powers which lead in the League of Nations shall get on 
with the work of general reduction to which they have pledged 
themselves over and over again. 

But it is easy to bring a horse to the water, and yet difficult 
to make him drink. This is the case now. There was recently 
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held in Paris a conference of the advocates of disarmament 
coming from all countries. The meeting included, of course, 
many Frenchmen whose sympathies were with the promoters, 
But no one present in Paris at the time could fail to notice that 
public sentiment, at any rate as it was displayed by the Press, 
was almost unanimously hostile. If the gathering had taken 
place in the provinces the sentiment might have been different ; 
but it must be admitted by anyone who knows France that the 
majority of her people do not enter the Geneva Conference with 
any strong desire to make it succeed. 

And yet it is of supreme importance that the Conference shall 
succeed, and of equal importance that it shall do so with the 
goodwill and, if possible, on the initiative of France. If the 
Conference comes to nothing the effect will not be negative. It 
will be dangerously positive—dangerous especially to France. 
True, there are many people who would prefer to leave things 
alone ; people who argue that it were better to devote ourselves 
to devising means to prevent war. ‘Get your courts of arbitra- 
tion into action,’ they say, ‘ and their decisions respected. Remove 
the inequalities, injustices and hardships that men suffer under 
and which are an ever-fruitful cause of war.’ There is a good 
deal in this argument ; but the answer to it is that it is now too 
late. Had there been no pledges, no disarmament of defeated 
foes, no attempt to keep certain proud peoples in a permanent 
state of inferiority, the suggested remedies might be efficacious, 
But Germany and Hungary, and even Austria and Bulgaria, 
demand equality of treatment. How, indeed, can we refuse this 
demand? It is impossible to hold that these nations are to 
remain perpetually in a state of subjection to their neighbours, 
What justification would there be for such a contention? Even 
if it be true that the men who eighteen years ago led these countries 
into war were international criminals and should be treated as 
outlaws, what responsibility have the young men and women of 
to-day for their crimes? They will certainly not recognise any 
such responsibility, and it is childish on our part to expect them 
to express contrition for the sins of a generation that is rapidly 
passing off the stage. On the other hand, they are keenly alive 
to the circumstances of the present day, and the future lies in 
their hands, and notin ours. The fault that the leaders in French 
politics have made is that they have not tried to make friends 
with the youth of Germany. Old enemies have been dying off, 
and there was no reason why new enemies should spring up. But 
they are appearing in millions, and one of the main causes of this 
growth lies in the disarmament clauses of the Peace Treaty and 
the hesitation shown by France to carry out the promises made 
at Versailles. 
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The revival of militarism is one of the tragedies of the post- 
war period. At the close of the war militarism was dead; as 
dead as were the millions of soldiers who had been sacrificed in its 
name on the flats of Flanders. At any rate, this was true of the 
old militarism, which consisted in the desire to appropriate 
another nation’s territory. The world had had enough of this 
sort of thing, and when the war ended hardly a man in Germany 
or France would have been found willing to stir a finger to gain, 
or to regain, an inch of foreign ground. The soil was open for 
the seeds of peace, but, unfortunately, no one tried to sow them. 
Men’s minds were more occupied in gathering prematurely the 
crop of reparations than in preparing for the normal harvests 
of succeeding years. In the end the exploitation of the Saar 
Valley, the invasion of the Ruhr and the long-drawn-out occupa- 
tion of the Rhine Provinces had their inevitable result—namely, 
the conversion of the younger elements of the German people 
from an attitude of peace at any price to one of sullen resentment 
growing rapidly into exasperation, revenge, and a determination 
to be equal with France some day, in some manner or other. 
Militarism is once again rampant in Germany and in a more 
democratic, and therefore more dangerous, form. It is rooted in 
hatred, and its fibres spread into all classes of the nation. 

And this militarism exists also in. France. The French are 
not a militaristic nation at all, although this accusation is fre- 
quently brought against them. Reputations die hard; and it 
may be that Napoleonic legends still cling around France in the 
eyes of hér neighbours. But the French have seen too much of 
war to wish for it again in any shape, and they, more than any 
other people, would have liked to go straight back to their 
provinces, to beat their swords into ploughshares, and to set their 
sons once more to labour peacefully upon their fertile farms. 
The French would undoubtedly wish to disarm; but they are 
afraid to. This is the secret of the French attitude towards the 
Disarmament Conference. Those who wish that the Conference 
succeed must do what they can to remove this fear. So long as it 
persists the French will keep their army ready for all eventualities. 
No pressure, moral or financial, will induce them to lessen their 
own powers of action without receiving a real assurance that 
advantage will not be taken of them in consequence. 

There is some reason for the reluctance shown by France to 
reduce her military equipment. Apart from the strained relations 
between her and Germany, there are other dangers to which she 
is exposed. Italy is not friendly towards her, ‘and there are 
points of contact between the two nations in Northern Africa on 
which public sentiment easily becomes irritated. Then there are 
the French colonies in Asia and West Africa. And, besides this, 
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France has certain special responsibilities towards Poland and 
other East European States which may embroil her in a conflict 
with Germany, or perhaps Russia, that may prove to be difficult 
and costly. Moreover, even if these fears are ill-grounded, there 
is still the question of policing Europe, and many Frenchmen 
consider that their army is the only mobile force which is at 
present available for this purpose. It may be that they are 
falling into the same error as that which led the Kaiser astray ; 
but there can be no doubt that there are millions of true lovers 
of peace in France—and, indeed, in most other countries—who 
would regret to see the French army become impotent. It is 
these people whose minds we have to set at rest, if we are to 
bring out of the Conference any real reduction and limitation of 
armaments. 

Thus we find in France a set purpose that the army shall be 
retained at any cost, and this frame of mind foreigners speak of 
as French militarism. It is not so bad as the old militarism, 
but it has much the same faults. It is that ‘ trust in the sword’ 
which the highest ethical teacher has told us only brings disaster 
to those who hold to it. Few believe in this great truth and no 
one acts upon it. It is too high above us to be considered as 
practical politics, even in the so-called Christian countries. So, 
if we are to exorcise militarism to-day, we must use a talisman 
of a more commonplace type. French mentality is, of course, 
chiefly influenced by what goes on in Germany, and French 
militarism has been just as truly called into being by Germany 
as German militarism has sprung from the deeds of France. It 
may be said that during the last twelve years these two nations 
have been mutually manufacturing militarism within each other's 
territories. If, immediately after the war, the Germans had 
admitted what they were constantly saying amongst themselves 
—namely, that the Kaiser had led them into a war which they 
did not want—and if they had willingly and honestly set about 
the task of making good what he had destroyed, the whole trend 
of opinion in France would have been diverted into other channels. 
Unfortunately, the then German Administration was not of that 
way of thinking, and obstacles of all kinds were put in the way of 
the punctual fulfilment of obligations. It is unnecessary to hark 
back to all the troubles of the years succeeding the war and the 
ceaseless attempts by France to obtain what she considered she 
was entitled to have and what Germany in some cases would not, 
and in others really could not, give. All these events created in 
the minds of the French people a conviction that Germany was 
only waiting her opportunity to tear into pieces the Treaty of 
Versailles and to regain by force all that she had been compelled 
to abandon in the war. This conviction has rooted itself more 
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and more deeply as the Hitler movement has gained ground in 
Germany. German politics have much to answer for in the 
reluctance of France to reduce her forces at the present moment. 

Such being the situation as between the two principal Powers 
concerned in the coming Conference, what reasonable hope is 
there of any agreement coming out of it? If the Conference 
becomes a stage upon which the conflicting opinions of Frenchmen 
and Germans form the chief attraction, it will only degenerate 
into a useless display of forensic skill and leave the world nearer 
than ever to the verge of war. But this is by no means inevitable, 
and it will be for the other nations to discover the way to avoid it. 

It is fortunate that on this occasion the Conference is not 
confined to members of the League of Nations. There will be 
two very notable additions in the delegations sent by Soviet 
Russia and the United States of America. Each of these great 
Powers can render special service to the cause of peace, provided 
that its representatives come to Geneva resolved to make the 
Conference succeed. Russia has declared her desire for peace ; 
but up to now she has given no earnest of her intentions. She is 
regarded with suspicion by her neighbours, and she is busily 
equipping herself with munitions of war. The United States has 
been still more emphatic in her declarations; but she is also 
actively engaged in forging new weapons. Both of these States 
would create an immense impression on the world by definitely 
offering to join in a general scheme for the reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments. Nothing would tend more certainly to make 
the members of the Conference bend themselves resolutely to 
their task than the knowledge that in the new organisation they 
would have the co-operation of these two States whose attitude 
upon the question of armaments has hitherto been one of non- 
committal. There is no doubt that if Russia were to subject 
herself voluntarily to the international supervision which is 
indispensable in any scheme for the limitation of armed forces, 
several of the European nations would be relieved of anxiety, 
which, whether it be well-founded or ill-founded, is one of their 
chief reasons for maintaining their present means of defence. On 
the other hand, the assistance that America could offer in carrying 
into effect such a scheme would be of supreme value to the other 
members and to the cause of general peace throughout the world. 
The question of disarmament, like many other international 
questions, has now become a world question and can only be 
solved by universal action. The League of Nations is, in fact, 
too small for it. It has admirably prepared the ground. Its 
plans for reduction have been skilfully elaborated, but they must 
be brought into operation over a wider field. Let us hope that, 
in the interests of humanity as a whole, the American people will 
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recognise this. After all, the United States is responsible, to 
some extent, for the obligations to Germany set out in an earlier 
part of this article. Not only did M. Clemenceau speak in the 
name of the Allied and Associated Powers when he declared that 
the disarmament of Germany was the first step towards a reduc- 
tion and limitation of armaments, but in the separate treaty 
which the United States concluded with Germany the former 
reserved to herself specifically the rights and advantages of the 
disarmament clauses in the Treaty of Versailles, and recognised 
the rights accorded to Germany thereby, which, as already 
pointed out, included a limitation of the armaments ‘of all 
nations.” 

With America and Russia participating in the Conference it 
will be practically a gathering ‘ of all nations,’ and it will be able 
to bring to bear upon the problem before it broader considera- 
tions than those which have hitherto been possible. In particular 
it will be in a position to discuss the question of general security 
from a new point of view. As already explained, the last occasions 
when attempts were made to solve this question were in Geneva 
in 1924 and at Locarno in 1925. Germany was not then at Geneva 
and Russia was not at Locarno. If we could bring about a new 
Locarno on a wider basis, with Russia co-operating cordially in 
the deliberations and with the United States casting a friendly 
eye towards her setting sun, where perhaps she is less averse from 
intervening than she is when she looks across the Atlantic, we 
could go forward with some hope into the Conference. And it 
would not be necessary to tackle again (at any rate for the 
moment) the thorny question of ‘ sanctions.’ With Russia and 
the United States co-operating with the other nations for the 
purpose of rendering the Kellogg Pact and the Covenant of the 
League effective, we could afford to keep sanctions in the back- 
ground and to try for a little longer the effect of moral forces on 
the policy of nations. 

If this Conference makes a definite commencement in the 
process of general disarmament and strengthens the sense of 
general security amongst the European nations, a way may be 
found to reconcile even the conflicting views of Germany and 
France. Possibly the financial disaster which menaces both 
countries may help to bring this about, for the monetary relief 
that must inevitably be accorded by France to Germany might 
be accompanied by conditions that Germany should take definite 
measures which would make the risk of attack upon France 
almost negligible. At the same time arrangements might be 
reached whereby questions such as those of the eastern frontiers 
of Germany would be reviewed in a manner acceptable to her and 
to her neighbours. If there is a real desire to arrive at a settle- 
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ment, as there appears now to be, a settlement is not impossible, 
even in those regions. 

The main thing in this Conference will be to avoid failure, for 
failure at this moment will be fatal: fatal to the over-burdened 
taxpayers who look to reduction of armaments to bring them 
relief ; fatal to any chance of reconciliation between France and 
Germany ; fatal to the League of Nations, which will be repre- 
sented by its opponents as beirg incapable of performing ‘ one of 
the first tasks ’ laid upon it by the Covenant ; fatal to the hopes 
of millions of men and women who are groping for a way to peace 
but can find none. 

DICKINSON. 
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THE DRINK QUESTION AND THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION 


THIRTY-TWO years have passed since a Royal Commission on the 
liquor trade issued their Report, or rather their Reports, for 
there were two; and much has happened since then. Drink is 
no longer such an urgent question as it was, and Lord Amulree’s 
Commission has not excited the public interest that attended the 
inquiry presided over by Lord Peel. The reasons for this are 
various, but so far as drink is concerned they are distinctly 
satisfactory. It excites less interest in this country because of a 
change in public habits which may be called almost dramatic, 
Consumption has diminished, and with it police drunkenness and 
mortality from alcoholic poisoning, to a really remarkable extent. 
Taking the consumption of beer, spirits and wine, we get the 
following figures for the years 1900 and 1930 from the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, Customs and Excise : 


CONSUMPTION PER HEAD IN GALLONS 


Year. Beer. Spirits. Wine. 
Ig00 ee 32-2 e0 ee "42 
1930 = es. on . So "34 


The aggregate quantity of alcohol consumed per head is estimated 
in 1900 at 4°54 gallons and in 1930 at 1-98. The police figures 
for drunkenness in England and Wales are as follows : 


DRUNKENNESS 
Year. Cases. Convictions. 
1904 ai 227,403 a? 207,730 
1930 - 61,455 - 53,080 


The number of drunkenness offences per head fell from 623 in 
1904-8 to 156 in 1928. The number of deaths certified to be 
due to alcohol fell from 113 per million in 1900 to 16 per million 
in 1930. 

When all allowance has been made for possible errors the case 
is convincingly clear. The increased sobriety of the nation is 
* spectacular,’ as the Royal Commission call it in their Report ; 
from being one of the hard-drinking peoples we have in a wonder- 
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fully short time become comparatively sober. And there is other 
evidence of the change besides the statistical. Many observers 
have attested the fact, but I would refer more particularly to the 
testimony of a large number of employers and managers in 
different industries and in different parts of the country. Their 
evidence has been collected by the highly experienced committee 
appointed by a group of persons, one of whom is a member of 
Lord Amulree’s Commission, to investigate the social and 
economic effects of drink in this country. Their conclusion is 
stated in the recently published volume on The Social and 
Economic Aspects of the Drink Problem : 


a. 


the | The evidence as a whole, large in volume and representative in character, 
for certainly appears to indicate, that at the present time and under pre- 
K is vailing conditions—regulative, fiscal, economic and industrial—drink is 
Be’ not, directly and prominently, seriously impairing industrial efficiency. 
the Excessive drinking, which obviously impairs efficiency, has been greatly 
are reduced, and the majority of the workers who drink at all are now moderate 
tly drinkers. 

of a It used not to be so. I well remember the bitter complaints 
tic. of lost time and inefficiency due to drink made to me in my own 
ind investigations during the war and the enormous improvement 
nt. effected by the regulations of the Control Board. I came to the 
the conclusion that the complaints were exaggerated, owing to the 
m- intense pressure under which everyone was working, and that the 


lost time in particular, which was always attributed to drink, 
was really due in a considerable measure to other causes. But 
there was no doubt about the improvement effected by the re- 
strictions on drinking, and especially the shortened hours.. One 
man who had charge of 7000 men in the roughest shop of a huge ~ 
factory told me that they had made all the difference and 
turned his shop from hell into heaven. 

The marked increase in sobriety, attested by statistics which 
confirm each other and by personal observation, has become 
a commonplace and is quite sufficient to explain the lack of 
interest in the Report of the Royal Commission. People feel that 
any proposed increase of restrictions or any large change in the 
system may safely be left to a vague future. And they are 
justified not only by the present state of national affairs, but also 
by the fact that the movement towards greater sobriety is pro- 
gressive. But to estimate this fact correctly it is necessary to 
on examine the evidence more closely. 

What are the causes of the diminished consumption and the 
increased sobriety ? There is a tendency on the one hand to 
regard them as justifying a general reduction, and even the total 
abolition, of the existing restrictions, and on the other hand to 
r- demand their extension and try some new experiment such as 
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State ownership or local option or a new licensing authority ora 
combination of these. How far do the facts support either of 
these views ? 

The consumption of drink and the consequent drunkenness 
are subject to two different sets of influences: (1) permanent and 
progressive ; (2) temporary and fluctuating. The first works 
slowly because it depends mainly on the rising generation. It 
includes many conditions which tend to wean the younger people 
from excessive drinking, and some of these have multiplied very 
rapidly in recent years. Prominent among them are the counter- 
attractions to the publichouse, most of which appeal particularly 
to the young. The ‘ passion for games and athletics ’ mentioned 
by the Peel Commission has found many new means of gratifica- 
tion ; you cannot excel in any physical exercise if you drink much, 
and most youths have an ambition to excel. This has spread 
to the girls also; gymnastics, swimming, rowing, dancing and 
physical exercises have become common. Then the means of 
locomotion have been multiplied indefinitely by the bicycle, the 
motor cycle and the motor coach; and if these—especially the 
last—offer additional opportunities of visiting strange public- 
houses they also provide abundant counter-excitement. Travel 
is an occupation in itself. The cinema is another universal attrac- 
tion which takes people in, warms and amuses them for a few 
pence during the very hours they would have otherwise spent in 
the publichouse. For those with literary tastes there are free 
libraries and a singular abundance of cheap periodicals and 
stories ; for the studious-minded and those with serious ambitions 
there is an ample assortment of technical and scientific hand-books, 

In short, there is to-day something for all sorts and conditions 
of men to occupy their minds when at leisure in place of drink, 
so that they can escape the danger of excess or have a far better 
chance of escaping it than they had when the publichouse was 
almost the only means of occupying their leisure agreeably. For 
the mind will be occupied, and, since it cannot be always at work, 
it finds its leisured occupation where it can ; the more oppor- 
tunities it has the better. 

To the multiplication of alternative occupations is added 
another influence which is noted by the Royal Commission and is 
distinctly more marked than when I first drew attention to it 
many years ago. They speak of the social standards and the 
public attitude towards drunkenness, and observe that ‘ drunken- 
ness has gone out of fashion and a drunken person is not tolerated 
as he used to be.’ It is a very long time since I visited a music- 
hall, and I do not know how that remarkable mirror of social 
standards presents the drunkard of to-day. I confess that I 
should be surprised to find that he had altogether vanished from 
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the boards or was not even now regarded with a rather contemp- 
tuous sympathy. But, broadly speaking, the remark is true. 
The social standard has changed in this matter and is changing 
all the time. Disapproval of drunkenness began a long time ago 
in the higher ranks of society. I believe the process began at 
Court in the reign of William IV., and it was greatly stimulated 
there when Queen Victoria came to the throne. At that time the 
gentlemen still regularly appeared in the drawing-room after dinner 
more or less fuddled, but the influence of the Court example 
gradually made it unfashionable for a gentleman. The saying 
‘as drunk as a lord’ lost its meaning, and the standard of conduct 
filtered down by degrees through the social strata. It has gone 
on filtering down ever since, and the process has been accelerated 
by the democratisation of society. Class distinctions are now 
greatly modified and aspiring persons are much encouraged to 
imitate the conduct of those who are above them according to the 
accepted view of social standing. Evidence to this effect is con- 
tained in The Social and Economic Aspects of the Drink Problem, 
which records the belief that labourers in the main drink more 
heavily than skilled workmen. The habit of moderation has 
filtered down nearly to the bottom. 

Popular education has had a pervasive influence in fostering 
most of these inducements to moderation. Indeed, when one 
realises the immense change that has been accomplished in the 
improvement of education during the last fifty years one is 
inclined rather to wonder that anyone is left to indulge in excessive 
drinking. But the habits of the people die very slowly. For 
instance, the belief that port wine is a temperance drink is still 
widely held. One cannot understand how such a delusion ever 
arose, but I have recently had evidence of its persistence. The 
continued popularity of the publichouse may be attributed in part 
to habit, but there is more in it than that. Some people go there 
for nothing but drink, which they take quietly without any inter- 
course ; but far more go there for the sake of the company. It 
is the social side that attracts them. The only real competitor is 
the club, which accounts for their rapid multiplication in recent 
years while publichouses have been reduced. But everyone can- 
not joinaclub. The social lure, which accounts for the continued 
popularity of the publichouse more than any other feature, is no 
bad thing. It is of great antiquity ; according to Piers Plowman, 
all classes used to meet and talk at the village inn in the fourteenth 
century, and no doubt they did so before then. Enough has not 
been made of this important reason for the hold of the publichouse 
on the populace. It is more compatible with moderate than with 
excessive drinking, which generally leads to trouble. 

Other causes of increased sobriety which have been mentioned 
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are improved housing and public health. They are parts of the 
rising standard of life and have to do with the growth of intelli- 
gence among the young ; but their precise influence is uncertain, 
and it is impossible to say how far they are causes and how far 
effects of moderation. What is certain, however, is that the 
process of permanent and progressive improvement works through 
the succession of generations and is necessarily slow. The young 
grow up free, for various reasons, from excessive drinking and do 
not contract the habit. Some of them no doubt always did so, 
but the number has been constantly increasing through the 
influences that have been enumerated. This is the ‘ real element 
of permanence ’ noted by the Royal Commission. And it is more 
real, I would observe, than the sobriety caused by the most perfect 
system of prohibition—assuming the possibility of such a system 
in a drinking country—because it depends on a free choice. 
People deliberately prefer moderation and are therefore in no 
danger of backsliding, whereas compulsory abstention would leave 
them always open to a temptation, to which some at least would 
succumb whenever the system was relaxed or they found them- 
selves in another country. Recent experience is fatal to prohibi- 
tion. It has shown the world that legal compulsion in a matter 
of personal habit itself begets a desire to break the law and leads 
to excessive drinking on the part of those who would otherwise 
abstain. 

Yet it is easy to overrate the permanent element, and those 
who demand a wholesale removal of existing restrictions certainly 
overrate it. The ‘spectacular’ fall in consumption and the 
increased sobriety set in only with the war. Up till then both 
drink and drunkenness had been increasing since 1910. No one 
suggested that we had become a sober people. In 1913 the cases 
of drunkenness in England and Wales numbered 204,038 and the 
convictions were 183,514. In 1910 they had been 175,449 and 
156,874. (The figures are somewhat differently stated in the 
Licensing statistics.) When the war came in 1914 the figures were 
still rising, and before long great alarm was raised at the amount 
of drunkenness and its interference with the production of war 
material. Early in 1915 Mr. Lloyd George made the characteristic 
remark that we had three enemies to fight—Germany, Austria and 
drink, and the greatest of these was the third. So the Control 
Board was appointed and armed with full powers to deal with 
drink, and it did so by various measures of restriction, which were 
received with general approval, though some complaints were 
raised. 

That was the beginning of the spectacular fall. It was the 
result of a dictatorship in a time of emergency. There is no need 
to go into what happened during the war. It passed, and 
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presently the Act of 1921, under which we have lived ever since, 
put an end to the dictatorship, but not to the restrictions, which 
were only modified. It is since then that the fall, to which we owe 
the reputation for national sobriety, has been fully confirmed. 
To what is it due? Primarily and principally to the restrictions 
and the depressed state of trade ; in other words, to the temporary 
and fluctuating causes or to the second set of influences pointed 
out above. They may also be called the compulsory causes as 
opposed to the voluntary or permanent causes already discussed. 
The interaction of these two sets of infiuences may be read 
plainly enough in the records of the drink trade ; one sees the 
figures both of consumption and of drunkenness rising and falling, 
but through these fluctuations a progressive movement is visible 
over the years. It is marked at each successive fluctuation or 
swing of the pendulum ; the high-water mark of drunkenness is 
not so high as it was and the low-water mark is lower. Thirty 
years ago I pointed this out and explained it by the fact that 


The practice of getting intoxicated is becoming confined to a smaller 
and smaller section of the community, and the standard of conduct which 
stops short of it is accepted more and more widely and lower down in the 
social scale. 


The combined process has continued during the last thirty 
years, the one set of causes acting permanently, the other tem- 
porarily. The latter is due to the fluctuating capacity of the 
drinking public to pay for their liquor, which depends on the 
current rates of wages and the state of employment in relation to 
the price. Now throughout the whole period since 1921 the price 
of liquor has been exceptionally high through heavy taxation, 
which has been about thirteen times what it was in 1914 for beer 
and nearly six times the previous level for spirits. At the same 
time trade has been depressed and unemployment rife, with a 
marked tendency to increase. It is true that rates of wages have 
been comparatively high and the effects of unemployment have 
been partly met by insurance or the dole. But for these alleviating 
influences I believe the high cost of drink would have caused 
trouble either through disorder or illicit sale or both. 

These factors are sufficient of themselves to account for a large 
fall in consumption since the war. But they have been accom- 
panied by another form of compulsory restriction in the shape of 
reduced hours of sale. How powerful this may be can be seen 
from the effects of the Metropolitan Police Act of 1839, which 
reduced the apprehensions for drunkenness in London from a 
yearly average of 12-7 to 7-9 per 1000 in 1840 by closing the 
publichouses on Saturday at midnight until noon on Sunday. 
When I first drew attention to this Act in 1896 an old gentleman 
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who well remembered it wrote and described its remarkable effects 
in curing the ‘ dreadful state of things’ that previously existed, 
It was so successful that in 1848 the same regulation was applied 
to the whole country. 

It does not seem much of a restriction to-day, and perhaps 
those who demand freedom for the trade would like to abolish it. 
The experiment would be interesting. It would not revive the 
old state of things because of the general improvement in the 
standard of conduct ; but some publicans would certainly take 
advantage of the permission to remain open ; they would attract 
a certain number of customers and other publicans would feel 
constrained to follow their example. Thus the practice would 
grow and would become a very considerable evil. In our country, 
where the climate conduces to drinking, unlike the sober coasts 
of the Mediterranean, there are—and probably always will be— 
too many people given to excess to make freedom from restrictions 
a practicable policy ; for excess inflicts so much injury on other 
people in the way of annoyance, inefficiency, poverty, and cruelty 
that the State is compelled to check the evil by means of restric- 
tions. There are many of them under the system of licensing ; 
but I dwell upon the hours of sale and the price of drink because 
these are the most effective instruments in producing the great 
improvement that has taken place in the short time since the 
war. 

Before the appointment of the Control Board in 1915 the hours 
of sale were still as fixed by the Act of 1874. They ranged from 
sixteen in the country to nineteen and a half in London. The 
Act of 1921 fixed them at nine in London and eight elsewhere, and 
further reduced the hours on Sunday from six or seven to five. 
The reduction is very great. No one would have ventured 
seriously to propose it but for the still greater reduction that was 
submitted to in the war. Compared with that it came as a relief 
and was accepted on the whole with a good grace, though there 
has been some grumbling, which has a tendency to increase, and 
the trade has agitated for relaxation. Against this must be set 
the continued agitation of societies which wish to establish some 
more drastic restrictions. Now comes the Royal Commission, 
but before entering on its proposals there are certain other 
elements in the situation which must be mentioned. 

There is the reduction of licensed houses on a systematic plan 
under the Act of 1904 ; the multiplication of clubs ; the tentative 
area of State control, of which Carlisle is the centre ; and there is 
the movement for the improvement of publichouses which has 
been stimulated by the proceedings at Carlisle. These are all less 
important items in regard to the future of the trade than the price 
of drink and the hours of sale,-which are decisive elements under 
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any system ; but they are the subject of certain proposals by the 
Royal Commission and therefore come into consideration. 

The Report of the Royal Commission approximates more 
nearly to complete agreement than was to be expected from its 
composition, which included diverse and antagonistic views among 
the twenty-one members. The majority Report was signed by 
sixteen members with six reservations, and there were three 
separate minority Reports. This result may be attributed to its 
judicial and generally moderate character ; the separate Reports 
and the reservations reveal the more determined differences. The 
principal and the newest proposal is to set up a National Licensing 
Commission, or, rather two, which would have under their care 
most of the other substantial modifications contemplated. This 
relegation of authority to a body not yet in existence is in keeping 
with the tentative character of the whole Report, to which several 
of the signatures may be attributed. But it rather precludes any 
action. It is admitted that the present situation is more satis- 
factory than it has ever been, and that, given the continuation of 
the restrictions, the general change in habits is not in danger of 
being substantially upset by a general rise in prosperity, which 
would have the same effect as a reduction in the price of drink. 

In these circumstances, what chance is there of public and 
parliamentary agreement to a proposal for increasing public 
expenditure by setting up a new body with a new staff, to make 
certain changes and try certain experiments, which cannot be 
expected at the best to exercise much effect on the consumption 
of drink ? It would mean a wanton increase of expenditure for 
a very small gain or for no gain at all, and this is no time for 
increased expenditure. The need for economy, which ought to 
have been realised when the war came to an end, is becoming 
more urgent now with every day. It is highly probable that if 
it had reached its present pitch of urgency two years ago a Royal 
Commission costing £20,000 would not have been appointed 
at all. 

Its first proposal has to do with the reduction of licences 
under the Act of 1904, which provides compensation for refusal. 
The total net decrease in 1930 was 22,143, from 99,478 to 77,335 ; 
but this was not due to the Act alone, for 6774 lapsed and 573 
were refused renewal without compensation. The largest number 
refused under the Act was 1735 in 1907; since then they have 
declined to 416 in 1930. These licences are held to be ‘ super- 
fluous,’ but what constitutes superfluity neither the Commission 
nor anyone else can determine. The Commissioners say that if 
there are in any area more licences than are ‘ reasonably needed 
for the service of the public,’ then some of them are superfluous. 
That may be ; but who is the judge of what is reasonably needed ? 
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At present it is the licensing benches, to whose efficiency they pay 
a general tribute. But in spite of this they propose to supersede 
their authority by appointing a National Commission, which 
would have various duties, and among them would be that of 
reviewing schemes of reduction prepared by the local authorities, 
The main object is to accelerate the pace of reduction, which is 
not fast enough in some areas and has failed to achieve all that 
supporters of the scheme expected. They also propose to increase 
the compensation levy up to three times the present scale. Two 
of the reservations to the Report refer to this last proposal as 
excessive. 

In my opinion the supporters of the 1904 scheme expected 
too much. The influence of superfluity, however determined, 
has been altogether overrated. The object is—or ought to be— 
the prevention of excessive drinking, not the limitation of licences 
to any particular number in proportion to population. It is 
impossible to establish any relation between the number of 
licences and the prevalence of drunkenness. It was immediately 
after the three years 1907-09, in which the Act of 1904 reached 
its maximum operation, that drunkenness began to rise and went 
on rising up to the war. In Carlisle the reduction of superfluous 
licences has proceeded without let or hindrance and has been 
more drastic than it could possibly be under the proposed National 
Commission ; but in spite of this no exceptional diminution of 
drunkenness has taken place there. It is not that I want to 
preserve any licences—it makes no difference to me whether they 
are many or few—but I know that this factor is greatly overrated 
and the importance attached to it is a delusion. Where licences 
are really superfluous and excessive competition leads to mal- 
practices—which I fully admit—then the offending licencees 
should be suppressed and the licence taken away without any 
compensation. This is the duty of the local authority, and the 
Commission does not recommend any interference. In any case, 
I am sure the public will not, and ought not to, sanction any 
expenditure, such as the proposed National Commission would 
involve, for a purely problematical gain. 

The next proposal, apart from minor points, also involves 
the National Commission. It is for the encouragement and 
acceleration of the movement towards the improvement of public- 
houses on definite lines. The ‘ improved publichouse ’ is becom- 
ing a feature in social life, but it has not got very far yet where 
improvement is most needed. The movement was started by 
the Trust. companies a good many years ago, and taken up 
vigorously by the Control Board in the Carlisle area during the 
war. The example has been followed with much energy by the 
trade, who had spent by June 1930 some £20,000,000 in building 
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or altering 20,000 houses and putting them into an improved 
condition. The Commission approves of the movement and wants 
to accelerate it, particularly in those areas where small, old- 
fashioned houses still abound. To facilitate the process reliance 
is placed on the National Commission, which would couple schemes 
of reduction with plans for the improvement of the remaining 
houses, but would be armed only with powers of advice to the 
local justices. This might do something to effect more uniform 
action ; but what of security to the trade, on whom the expense 
would fall ? The owners of houses improve them where customers 
are likely to appreciate the change, and there is a fair prospect 
of a return on the outlay ; it is a business proposition. They are 
not likely to spend money on improvements in purely industrial 
areas where there would be no call for them and at the same time 
undergo a heavy reduction of the houses which do supply what 
the people want. The proposal seems calculated to check rather 
than to promote the movement. To couple with it other duties 
of the National Commission involving the tentative application 
of local option and the extension of State ownership is to increase 
the insecurity of the trade, which is recognised by the Commission 
as an obstacle, to a point at which it threatens to stop the move- 
ment altogether. 

The desire to expedite the improvement of publichouses, in 
which lies the best hope for the immediate future of the trade, is 
natural and right ; and there is something in the argument that 
‘custom must be attracted before it will come.’ But the process, 
which depends on a change of taste, must be gradual, and to 
stimulate it artificially would not be wise. When I think of the 
publichouses and their customers in such districts as Elswick 
or Attercliffe it seems to me that the spread of the improved 
house must be a slow process. 

Following the list of principal proposals given in the Report 
of the Commission we come to the creation of special hotel and 
restaurant licences, which would permit ordinary premises to be 
closed uniformly. at 10 p.m. The suggestion of hotel and 
restaurant licences was made to the Peel Commission, and I 
think it is sound, though whether the democratic tendencies of 
to-day would allow it is a question. It seems absurd that a first- 
class hotel or restaurant should have exactly the same licence as 
an East End pothouse, and the absurdity is greater to-day than 
it was thirty years ago; they serve totally different purposes. 
Perhaps the special licence would do something to stimulate the 
improved publichouse, which might aspire to a restaurant licence. 
It is only in London that any licensing authority has fixed the 
closing hour so late as 11 p.m., and only in two central districts, 
mainly for the benefit of theatre-goers, I suppose. All the other 
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districts stick resolutely to 10 p.m., except the City, which has 
10.30. In my opinion ro o'clock is quite late enough, and if the 
special licences were issued the disturbance caused by different 
hours in contiguous districts would be avoided. But my experi- 
ence has made me rather a fanatic on the subject of early closing ; 
I think of the many children whose bed-time coincides with the 
closing hour. 

The proposal for the extension of State ownership comes next 
and is bound up with the National Commission. They may be 
taken together and with them the question of local option. State 
ownership has obviously been the subject of acute differences in 
the Commission. Five of the reservations object to it; two of 
the minority Reports condemn it emphatically, and one thinks 
the Commission does not go far enough in its favour. Opinion 
depends largely on the view taken of Carlisle, which notoriously 
excites the most extreme differences. The nine or ten Commis- 
sioners who sign the Report unconditionally take a very favourable 
view of Carlisle, but they do not propose to extend State ownership 
to the whole country or to copy the Carlisle example exactly. 
They suggest that the National Commission should formulate 
schemes and that control should be entrusted to an independent 
Board. It seems to me that this proposal, which leaves the door 
open to general State control, is incompatible with the improved 
publichouse. How can any private person be expected to spend 
money on improving a house of which he may be deprived at any 
moment ? The case of local option, which is also included among 
the duties of the National Commission in a tentative way, is 
somewhat different. It is proposed to apply it to new areas, to 
be selected by the National Commission, and to give power to the 
Welsh Commission to apply it fully in Wales in ten years’ time. 
How anybody can approve of local option after the American and 
the Scottish experience passes my comprehension. The guarded 
manner in which its introduction is recommended suggests grave 
doubts on the subject ; but its mere appearance on the horizon 
would probably kill the policy of improvement. 

Lastly, there is the extremely knotty question of clubs. I 
recognise the care and the knowledge with which it is discussed— 
these qualities mark the whole Report—but I cannot think that 
they have solved the difficulties, which are fully realised and 
described. The cardinal proposal is that the police should have 
the power of entry. This would undoubtedly be effective in the 
case of many bogus clubs, but is there any chance of its passing 
through Parliament ? The question is peculiarly and directly 
political, because of the large number of political clubs which 
would resent the proposal and would put pressure on their M.P.’s 
to resist it. The power of entry need disturb high-class clubs no 
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i hotels, but it is otherwise with working-men’s 
i mcany ot whee members have no love of the police. shtoen 
under the present law the competition of clubs has become serious ; 
the proposed reduction of licences and the other suggested a 
of curtailing the licensed trade could not fail to stimulate their 
formation. Here is a real menace to any and every system. 


A, SHADWELL. 
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THE DOMESTIC TASK BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


ANYONE who ventures to write on politics before Parliament 
reassembles in February obviously must confine himself to what 
in his opinion ought to be done, for the legislation and policy of 
the National Government during the recent session is no more an 
indication of the long-term policy which is to follow than the 
curtain-raiser is a forecast of a play. 

One characteristic of the new Parliament has already made 
itself plain : the sincere devotion of the vast majority of Unionist 
members to the idea of a national Government. Many observers 
were afraid that new and inexperienced members would be easily 
stampeded by appeals to them based on ancient Conservative prin- 
ciples. No time was lost by experienced old parliamentary hands 
in making the attempt in regard to India, the Statute of West- 
minster, and protection for iron and steel; but, as it turned out, 
these attempts to force a purely party policy received support 
from few except the promoters. The explanation is that members 
cannot forget how very definitely they pledged themselves at the 
election to support the National Government and asked for a 
‘free hand’ for the Prime Minister rather than for themselves. 
‘ They gladly admit, therefore, that they were elected by Liberal 
and Labour votes, and are perfectly willing to put their own party 
opinions into cold storage. Moreover, Mr. Baldwin has a personal 
hold over a majority of the new members which is probably all 
the stronger because he is not Prime Minister. 

The National Government was called into being to deal with a 
crisis, and it was originally contemplated that it would only last a 
few weeks. It was given a greatly extended term of life at the 
General Election, because it was then apparent that the departure 
from the gold standard meant the indefinite prolongation of the 
crisis. It is, moreover, surely fair to interpret the astonishing 


majority accorded to the Government as an invitation to overhaul 
and replan the whole of our economic and national life. Wecan 


now see that there has been no wholesale readaptation of our 
economic structure, such as has taken place in other countries, to 
the altered conditions of the world which were only hastened, not 
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caused, by the war. There is fairly general acceptance of the 
thesis of Mr. G. D. H. Cole, the Week-End Review, Sir Oswald 
Mosley, and Lord Eustace Percy that we must now enter on a 
period of deliberate ‘ planning,’ and that the plan will include 
principles of individualism and of Socialism quite impartially and 
with no object other than efficiency. We have not so much 
adopted this attitude as had it forced upon us ; the unfavourable 
balance of trade, which has made so many Free Traders accept 
the need for tariffs without accepting the Protectionist thesis, 
compels us to think out a scientific tariff and consequently a 
planned industrial policy, while the departure from the gold 
standard compels us to re-examine currency questions in the light 
of past events and future theory. 

It is particularly valuable at the present time to look back 
at the history of a century ago. The close parallel between the 
economic aftermath of the Napoleonic Wars and of the Great 
War has been too frequently cited to need repetition. After the 
1820’s, when the depression in England was far worse than in the 
1920's, the 1830’s saw a trade revival which led on to the decades 
of rarely interrupted increasing prosperity. The turning-point was 
probably the year 1834, when the Poor Law Commission reported 
and Parliament, acting on its recommendations, ended the subsi- 
dising of wages out of rates and the grant of out-relief to the able- 
bodied. How far the ‘ dole idea’ had been carried is shown by 
the case of Cholesbury, in Buckinghamshire. In 1801 the parish 
poor rate stood at {10 11s. ; by 1832 it had risen to £367. The 
burden was so intolerable that the property owners offered all the 
land to the assembled poor, but the offer was declined on the 
ground that it was preferable to be generously supported out of the 
rates. In 1817 the poor rate for the whole kingdom amounted to 
nearly £8,000,000 for a population of 11,000,000, a burden not less 
than that of unemployment at the present day, if the higher value 
of money and the low national productivity at that time be taken 
into account. 

What the Poor Law Commission did in 1834 the Royal Com- 
mission on Unemployment Insurance must do in 1932. The 
reduction in standard benefit and the application of the means 
test to transitional benefit has already had a beneficial effect in 
reducing the appalling cost of unemployment and in increasing 
the incentive to find work. It has long been apparent that a 
drastic remedy of that kind was an immediate and urgent neces- 


sity, but the whole system needs complete reorganisation. The 
insurance scheme as it has been worked has had the effect of 


making wage rates rigid, of increasing the immobility of labour, 
and consequently of discouraging the rationalisation of industries. 
In the docks daily wage rates have been maintained at such 
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uneconomic levels that much of our old entrepét trade has gone 
elsewhere. Very probably the immediate effect of a reduction in 
dockers’ daily wage rates would be to lower costs sufficiently to 
attract more shipping, so that the increased work would result in 
higher weekly earnings. But so long as he can earn high wages 
three days a week and draw unemployment benefit for the other 
three days he has no inducement to accept any reduction, although 
it is satisfactory to note that a small reduction has just been 
accepted after negotiation. At the same time unemployment 
insurance deprives the dock employers of any inducement to 
improve their organisation ; so long as the law allows them to 
maintain a labour force greatly in excess of their requirements and 
to employ most of it only part-time while leaving public funds to 
supplement earnings, they are hardly likely to decasualise their 
labour or to make economical use of it. In the same way the coal 
mines are still retaining nearly 200,000 superfluous men in that 
industry. Most pits are now working short time, and managers 
endeavour to work five or three days a week, but never four. 
Five days’ work gives the miner decent weekly earnings, while the 
wages of three days can be supplemented by three days’ dole, but 
four days’ work gives inadequate earnings and disqualifies for the 
dole on the remaining two days. Public funds are therefore used 
to subsidise the industry on condition that it does not rationalise 
itself and that it gives part-time employment to 200,000 super- 
fluous men. 

It has always been recognised that fluidity of labour is desir- 
able, and never more than at a time when the relative importance 
of industries and their location are both changing rapidly. The 
security for subsistence afforded by the dole keeps numbers of 
men and their families in distressed areas where there is no likeli- 
hood of their ever again obtaining employment. This has not so 
far been a serious evil, because there has not been a real demand 
for additional labour anywhere else recently, but it is essential 
that labour should be made more fluid before any trade revival 
appears. 

A reorganisation of unemployment insurance on economic 
lines, then, is the first essential in preparing the country to take 
advantage of a trade revival, and in carrying out this policy the 
twentieth century will be doing what the nineteenth century did 
in 1834. But the prosperity of the last six decades of the nine- 
teenth century was not less due to the full application of machinery 
to manufacturing and transport in this country before the Indus- 
trial Revolution had spread to other parts of the world. Have we 
reason to anticipate that any discovery in the twentieth century 
will bring us a similar, almost effortless, prosperity ? There is no 
harm in hoping for it, but it would be rash to expect it. Such 
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prosperity as we shall enjoy is likely to come only from careful 
organisation to make the most of what natural advantages we 
possess, and that planning, if it is carried out at all, is likely to be 
the work of the National Government. It will involve so much 
cutting out of old wood, so much interference with vested interests, 
that only a national Government could carry it through 
successfully. 

Finance, of course, lies at the root of the problem. To justify 
wholesale retrenchment it is not necessary to prove that ever 
since the war national expenditure has been too high; the 
fall in the national income would alone be sufficient to necessitate 
a reduction all round in the standard of living. The economies 
that have been made are good so far as they go, but they were not 
sufficient to prevent an increase in the already crushing burden of 
taxation, far less to reduce it. The beneficial effect of tariffs 
in encouraging foreign concerns to establish factories in this 
country is largely cancelled by the income tax on all profits made, 
while the crazy finance of budgeting for receipts from death duties 
exceeding the sinking fund by £30,000,000 at once is already 
reducing the yield of income tax and sur-tax and is depressing the 
market price of Government securities. Every effort must be 
made to reduce expenditure, and it is to be hoped that the Dis- 
armament Conference will enable further economies to be made on 
the fighting forces. But no substantial lightening of the burden 
can be effected without a reduction of the debt charge. When the 
Road and Unemployment Insurance Funds are beginning to 
redeem debt, and when local authorities have been brought back 
to the path of virtue and have begun to provide a reasonable por- 
tion of their capital expenditure out of revenue, the prospects of a 
conversion scheme will rapidly improve. If at the same time the 
death duties could be reduced so that their receipts did not exceed 
the sinking fund on debt, it might be possible to raise the market 
price of Government securities by providing that they would be 
accepted in payment of death duties at a minimum valuation 
rather in excess of the market price now ruling or, at the option 
of the payer, at the market price at the time of payment. Nor 
would it seem unreasonable to expect a national Government to 
take the view that the purpose of death duties is to bring funds 
to the Exchequer, not to destroy estates, and that to insure 
against death duties is an act of good citizenship deserving to be 
encouraged. At present, if a man takes out an insurance against 
his own death, duties are payable, not only on the estate he has 
enjoyed in his lifetime, but also on the sum to which his estate 
becomes entitled at his death. The law on this point can be 
evaded, but that is no reason why it should not be amended in 
accordance with reason and justice. 
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How far income tax is a handicap to industry is a disputed 
question, but it will be agreed that, in so far as it falls on profits 
retained in an industry, it is undoubtedly burdensome. In 1930 
the Liberal Party moved an amendment to the Finance Act to 
relieve industry of this burden, and received an answer from 
Mr. Snowden which, though negative, must, coming from him, 


be considered sympathetic. Now that the reconditioning of so 


many of our plants is another two years overdue, the case for 
such relief is surely stronger than ever. That an unduly large 
proportion of profits would go to reserve is become in present 
circumstances less a fear than a pious hope, and shareholders may 
surely be trusted to see that their dividends, if any such there be, 
are not diminished unduly. If it were feared that this concession 
would enable companies to evade fair taxation by issuing bonus 
shares or by the capital appreciation of the existing shares, a tax 
on the appreciation of shares on American lines might be imposed. 
In any case, the vital need for increasing our capital resources and 
for directing them to re-equipment of our industries is so pressing 
that some sacrifice of revenue from income tax might well be made; 
while the application of the full yield of death duties would stop 
the frittering away of our capital resources. 

Amongst all the so-called social services, housing is almost 
alone in not having yet been retrenched, and yet it is the service 
where there is most doubt as to whether the money is being 
wisely expended. The scandal of housing shortage and slum 
conditions, and the cost in ill-health and crime, is all universally 
admitted ; but does it follow that the millions of pounds spent on 
subsidising building have been effective ? The facts show that 
the effect of the subsidy has been largely to prevent that fall in 
the price of building materials which has been almost universal 
in the case of other commodities, there is much unemployment in 
the industry, and most of the subsidised houses let at rents which 
are beyond the means of those whose housing conditions are most 
unsatisfactory. Subsidies, then, do not appear to have been an 
unqualified success, and even if they had been, the emptiness of 
the Exchequer would compel a reconsideration of the policy. 

Experts inside and outside seem to agree that the industry is 
badly organised, and, as the cost of a house depends chiefly on the 
length of time taken in building and then on the price of money, 
a reorganisation of the industry, made possible by continuous 
work, would have a startling effect. It might be made possible 
by a joint programme—local authorities and private individuals— 
for a specified number of houses. The order would be guaranteed 
by the Government, which, however, would make no financial 
contribution. This might well so reduce the cost of building as 
to enable the houses to be let economically at approximately 
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existing rents in spite of the withdrawal of the subsidy. Certainly 
the capital cost per house could be immensely reduced, and equally 
certainly an effort must be made to break the vicious circle of high 
subsidy and high costs of production. 

The tariffs which, we can assume, are coming will do away with 
all justification for the industrialist’s demand to be left free from 
Government interference. So long as he asked for no assistance 
from the Governnent he was entitled to demand no interference. 
Now that he is asking for protection, he must accept the conditions 
upon which alone it will be given tohim. There has been a great 
agitation in favour of protection for the iron and steel industry. 
It is no disparagement of that industry which has kept going 
for the last ten depressed years in circumstances of great difficulty 
to say that it needs reorganisation and re-equipment. Many 
small units need to be eliminated, and the effect of a tariff rashly 
and unconditionally imposed might well be to protect them against 
more efficient foreign competition and keep in sickly existence 
those better dead. At the same time the larger units might be 
spared the painful need to reduce their costs. It is encouraging 
to see how firmly Mr. Runciman has stood out against the demand 
to give immediate and unconditional protection. A tariff is only 
economically justified as an instrument for reducing British costs ; 
it is not justified if it merely obscures the fact that British costs 
are higher than foreign. 

Nowhere is concentration and reorganisation more needed 
than in the mining industry, and the expiry on July 8 this year 
of the Socialist Act extending the period of the suspension of the 
seven hours’ day, together with the expiry next December of the 
Socialist Coal Mines Act, will compel attention to the problem, 
probably in the form of the periodical crisis which makes the 
mining industry resemble an epileptic man. Mr. Runciman and 
Mr. Foot have a great responsibility and a great opportunity. 

After twelve months of working, the quota and price-fixing 
arrangements of the Coal Mines Act of 1930 are seen to have 
falsified to some extent the hopes and fears of supporters and 
opponents alike. The price-fixing schemes have not raised prices 
appreciably, though they may have prevented them from falling. 
The allocation to pits of quotas (if such untechnical language 
may be excused) has prevented the chaos and cut-throat com- 
petition in the industry which the world-wide depression might 
otherwise have caused. For this reason few coal-owners would 
like to see the Act allowed to expire if nothing were put in its 
place. On the other hand, the objection of the critics of the Act 
has been so abundantly justified that it has resulted in preserving 
the status quo ante, that it has on the whole hindered rationalisa- 
tion, and that it has made the good pits carry the bad ones on their 
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backs. An Act which spreads the demand for coal over all pits 
and discourages, except by the sale of quotas, the full-time work- 
ing of the best pits is obviously wrong in principle ; it has assisted 
the ‘ dole ’ in retaining 200,000 superfluous miners in the industry 
at the expense of short time for all the rest. 

Given the need for reducing the potential output of the 
industry to the actual consumption of coal, the proper policy is 
obviously to close down the least efficient pits and to work the 
remaining ones full time, with a resulting reduction of costs. One 
way to do this has been indicated by the ship-building industry, 
which has voluntarily subscribed the capital to a company formed 
to buy up redundant yards and so eliminate cut-throat competi- 
tion. Similar schemes are under consideration in the cotton and 
tin-plate industries. If the coal-mining industry really wants to 
restrict output, it should have done with the present uneconomic 
system, by which antiquated and high-cost pits sell their right to 
produce coal at the highest price they can wring from their more 
efficient competitors ; such pits should be bought out at a fair 
valuation. A company could be floated which might well be called 
by the attractive name of ‘ Moribund Coal Mines, Ltd.’ If it were 
financed by a levy of 1d. per ton on coal raised in Great Britain 
it would dispose of an income of nearly {1,000,000 per annum. 
This should be sufficient to enable it to buy out pits of a capacity 
of about 60,000,000 tons per annum, thereby reducing the 
potential coal production of the country from 330,000,000 to the 
260,000,000 which can generally be disposed of. Moribund Coal 
Mines, Ltd., would divide its pits into two categories—those on 
a ‘care-and-maintenance’ basis which could be brought into 
production at any time when war or some other cause had sud- 
denly stimulated the demand for coal, and those which it would 
dismantle entirely and abandon. Nor should it be forgotten that 
Moribund Coal Mines, Ltd., might, and probably would, deem it 
wise to acquire some newly sunk pits, which are not likely to work 
cheaply, but are designed to produce a large output which will 
completely disintegrate the market. 

The power of compulsory purchase on a fair valuation would 
be an essential part of any such scheme, for otherwise any indivi- 
dual pit could stand out for its nuisance price rather than for its 
intrinsic value. Royalty owners would not be treated differently 
and minimum royalties would be bought out at a valuation, 
which would take into account the uneconomic state of the coal 
industry which would result if competition were unregulated. 
Such a scheme could only be put into effect by the politicians if it 
obtained substantial support in the industry, and it would require 
a national Government confident in its mandate to propose legis- 
Jation involving so deep an inroad on the accepted rights of private 
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property, and resulting in the first instance in the loss of livelihood 
to so many thousands of miners. But the injury to sectional 
interests would be more apparent than real, and the benefit to the 
country would be lasting. 

No need is more pressing than to secure the establishment of 
new industries in the distressed areas. The tendency of industry 
to drift south is shown by the fact that new concerns are selecting 
sites for new factories chiefly in London, Hertfordshire, and 
Buckinghamshire. Fresh enterprise is indeed to be welcomed any- 
where, but its value is multiplied when it goes into the distressed 
areas, to South Wales, the Tyne, or Lancashire. In such places 
there is abundant labour only asking for work ; houses, schools, 
and all other necessaries are already there ; factories, roads, and 
railway sidings are in situ. It is obviously far more economical 
to turn existing facilities to a new use than to industrialise fresh 
agricultural areas, a process costly to the entrepreneur and still 
more so to the local authority. But more important even than 
economy is the material and moral relief that new industries would 
bring to inhabitants of distressed areas, for some of whom migra- 
tion is impossible, for many of whom it would mean breaking 
family ties or abandoning property painfully acquired as the fruit 
of thrift. 

A distinct inducement might be given to industrialists to assist 
the distressed areas if they were relieved entirely for, say, a period 
of seven years from all liability for rates. Obviously this conces- 
sion would have to be extended to existing concerns. It would 
only be carrying the principle of derating a stage further and 
would meet the one valid Socialist objection that the original 
measure spread the benefit universally and did not alter the rela- 
tive disadvantage of the distressed areas where rates are highest. 
It would admittedly be in the nature of a subsidy, but the benefit 
to public funds by providing work for the unemployed would 
certainly result in a net gain. If the comparatively small relief 
of abolishing temporarily rates on industries in the distressed areas 
were judged insufficient, an additional step might be taken in 
reducing the employers’ contributions to unemployment insurance, 
which is a wholly uneconomic tax on employment. 

It has always been an accepted principle in the Unionist Party 
that agriculture must be encouraged, but a welcome change has 
taken place in its view of the ideal to aim at, and for this much 
credit is due to Lord Wolmer. The old idea that Britain must 
continue, regardless of cost, to produce a certain quantity of 
wheat has been abandoned. This is partly because the Treasury 
has not the funds necessary to subsidise that uneconomic produc- 
tion, partly because it is now seen that the uncertain and rainy 
climate of Britain is as unsuited to cereal growing as it is appro- 
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priate for dairying. Britain could in any case never produce a 
large proportion of its grain requirements, but it could be made 
almost self-supporting in bacon, milk, butter and eggs by the 
adoption of Danish methods and organisation. Farming of this 
kind would, moreover, employ far more men on the land than 
cereal-raising, which is everywhere tending to become increasingly 
mechanised. There is also virtual agreement amongst all but 
farmers of the old school that organised marketing for any kind 
of farming is essential. The Unionist Party opposed the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1931, not because it went too far, but 
because it did not go farenough. That Act may be ot great value 
when to its control of home produce is added control of foreign 
imports; and by making this extension of the old policy, the 
National Government can show itself more progressive, more truly 
radical, than its Socialist predecessor. When British agriculture 
concentrates on those products for which the soil and climate of 
the islands are suitable it will regain its prosperity, but the 
guiding hand of the Government will be necessary. 

It has been the purpose of this article to draw attention to 
some of the most urgent domestic problems which the National 
Government should tackle. It may well be, however, that 
Government, Parliament, and people alike will be too much 
preoccupied with international problems to give great attention 
to domestic matters. Nor will this necessarily be wrong. Cer- 
tainly the settlement of the question of Reparations on a basis 
which will prevent the collapse of Germany, and the resettlement 
of inter-Allied debts in a way which will not bankrupt Britain 
is a necessary preliminary to any recovery in world trade. The 
formulation of an economic policy of international co-operation 
may well prove necessary, and the development of Empire trade 
will influence every branch of policy. If these subjects have not 
been dealt with in this article, it is not because their supreme 
importance is ignored. 

The present Government appears to have grown in stature 
since it came into existence. It is of course still on trial, but it 
will not be judged harshly. The House of Commons, young and 
inexperienced as it is, has faithfully expressed the real feeling of 
the country in giving it a free rein, while itself using freely the 
spur. As Liberals have sacrificed their adulation of Free Trade, 
and the National Socialists their devotion to expanding social 
services, so the Unionists will accept loyally whatever the compo- 
site Cabinet may decide upon. Parliament will be very tolerant 
of mistakes, but not of timidity. 


HucuH Motson. 
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It is a curious commentary upon the fact that for many years 
the English people spared neither blood nor treasure in their 
efforts to preserve the Union with Ireland intact, that no sooner 
had the Irish Free State come into being than they proceeded to 
forget about it altogether. Relatively few Englishmen have ever 
crossed the Irish Sea, and the youngest Dominion receives but 
scant attention in the English Press, though England is still her 
best customer. It may, of course, be argued that this indifference 
is better than the continual friction which marked the relations 
of the two countries of old, and there is something to be said for 
such a point of view; but, unfortunately, it also tends to make 
the English public an easy prey for those who, for reasons of 
their own, wish to disturb the harmony which should exist 
between the two islands. Indifference results in ignorance, and 
in that fertile soil all sorts of baneful prejudices have their root. 

The Irish Free State is, above all else, an agricultural 
community, and it has eight men on the land for every one who 
is in the towns, while many of the latter, far from being industrial 
centres, depend for their prosperity wholly upon the surrounding 
countryside. In these circumstances, it is hardly surprising that 
Irish politics should have developed in a very different way from 
those of England, and this difference is one of the principal 
difficulties that the Englishman experiences when he endeavours 
to understand the political situation in the Free State.. The 
Irish Labour Party, for example, is very weak, and Dail Eireann 
does not contain a single Labour representative from Dublin, 
which is the most highly urbanised, one might almost’ say the 
only urbanised, area in the whole country. The two main parties 
are Cumann na n Gaedheal, led by Mr. Cosgrave, and Fianna 
Fail, which follows Mr. de Valera, and the struggle between them 
for power constitutes the political life of the country. 

Feeling between these two parties is as bitter as that which 
exists in England between the Labour followers of Mr. MacDonald 
and those of Mr. Henderson, and for much the same reason. 
Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. de Valera worked together to secure the 
establishment of Irish autonomy, and their present differences 
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are, as always in such cases, rendered the more bitter by the 
memory of their earlier co-operation. The debates in Dail 
Eireann some months ago on the Safety Bill were remarkably 
acrimonious, and they revealed very clearly indeed the funda- 
mental divergence of view that exists between the supporters of 
the Government on the one hand and the Republicans on the 
other. The former believe that effective independence was 
achieved by the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921, while the latter 
maintain that such is not the case, and in particular they single 
out for attack the oath of allegiance to the Crown. Between 
them there also lies the bloodshed in the civil war which followed 
the ratification of the Treaty, and the memory of the brutal 
murders which, for several years, were so distressing a feature of 
Irish political life. In consequence, co-operation between the 
two parties, even at a time of national crisis, has so far proved 
impossible, though with the passage of time, and the appearance 
of a fresh generation in the field, there is every reason to hope 
that much of the existing bitterness will die away. 

In the opinion of all, save his most inveterate opponents, 
Mr. Cosgrave has done very well indeed during his ten years of 
office, and, incidentally, he has stolen a good deal of Republican 
thunder in the process. On such questions as the flag, the 
National Anthem, the teaching of Irish, and appeals to the Privy 
Council, he has adopted an attitude which Fianna Fail has not 
found it by any means easy to criticise, while, as far as possible, 
he has avoided going to such lengths as would outrage the feelings 
of the old Unionist minority. Indeed, there is a great deal in 
the complaint of Fianna Fail that no sooner does it get hold of a 
good idea than the Government adopts it. At the same time, 
Mr. Cosgrave is far more than a subtle politician of the school of 
which the late Signor Giolitti was so distinguished an example, 
for when occasion demands it he can show real courage, as was 
proved by his attitude towards the terrorists in the autumn of 
last year. For the first time for many a century the world has 
seen strong measures taken in Ireland by an Irishman. As head 
of an Administration which itself has a revolutionary basis, Mr. 
Cosgrave had no easy task before him in repressing revolution, 
but he has not flinched from it, and there can be little doubt but 
that he has the vast majority of his fellow-countrymen, as well 
as the Church, solidly behind him. 

Moreover, save perhaps in the case of the teaching of Irish, 
Mr. Cosgrave has made no attempt to win support by bribing 
the electorate with public money. Gone are the days when every 
tour of a Chief Secretary in the West was followed by the 
construction of bridges that few people ever crossed, and of piers 
at which no ship ever called. The whole of Connacht is covered 
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with ‘ follies ’ of this nature, but the policy which brought them 
into being is never likely to be put into force again. Even 
ex-Unionists now admit that English administration is liable to 
be wasteful and inefficient, and the party that might be tempted 
to repeat its mistakes may, with justice, be urged ‘ si monwmentum 
vequiris, circumspice.’ Fortunately for the taxpayer, the Repub- 
licans are also wedded to the principles of economy, for one of 
the main planks in their platform is the contention that the scale 
of official remuneration in the Free State is too high, and that it 
is ridiculous to expect Ireland to conform to the English standard 
in such matters. Whether they would make any change if they 
came into office is another matter, but the prospects of a country 
in these latter days are none too bad when the official Opposition 
is to be found advocating economy in any particular. 

Mr. de Valera is generally regarded in England as a revolu- 
tionary of the most dangerous description, whose accession to 
power would be the signal for the outbreak of anarchy in Ireland, 
and would be fraught with the gravest danger to the whole 
British Empire. It is, of course, true that, in the past, the 
Republicans have expressed themselves very bitterly with regard 
to the British connexion, but the years which they have spent 
in the wilderness have taught them a great deal. Indeed, the 
criticism that one hears levelled at Mr. de Valera in the Free 
State is not that his programme is too extreme, but that he has 
no constructive policy at all. In one of his recent speeches the 
Republican leader roundly condemned unconstitutional methods 
of agitation, and set as his goal a Free State so perfectly 
administered that ere long the Six Counties would crave incor- 
poration in it. There are undoubtedly undesirable elements in 
the Republican ranks, and Irish oratory rarely appeals to the 
higher instincts, but the dangers of a Republican victory at the 
polls have been greatly exaggerated on both sides of the Irish 
Sea. It is true that Mr. de Valera opposed the passage of the 
Safety Act in October, but it is the duty of an Opposition to 
oppose, and it is a common error to take parliamentary debates 
too seriously. 

A great deal too much has also been made in the English 
Press of the activities of the terrorists. Admittedly, had these 
been allowed to continue unchecked, they would have constituted 
a serious menace, but the Safety Act has provided the authorities 
with ample powers to deal with them, and these powers will 
assuredly be exercised. Deeds of violence have for so long been 
confused in the popular mind with acts of patriotism that it will 
take some little time for the ground-swell occasioned by centuries 
of strife to die away, but the spirit of civic consciousness is 
developing in a way and to an extent that would surprise those 
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who only knew Ireland in the old bad days. Indeed, a lady of 
the writer’s acquaintance remarked only the other day that she 
never read the English newspapers now because they contained 
nothing but accounts of murders which kept her awake at night, 
and she therefore only read the Irish Press, which was relatively 
free from reports of such horrors. There are, it is true, counties 
such as Clare, and to a lesser extent Tipperary, where crime 
appears to be endemic, and in these districts it will take as long 
to eradicate it as it is taking to suppress the Mafia in Sicily, 
where conditions are not dissimilar. In any event, the gunman 
has ceased to be a hero, and for him that means the beginning of 
the end. 

In the forefront of the battle against the terrorists are the 
Civic Guards, who discharge the duties of the old Royal Irish 


Constabulary, and are a very fine body of men indeed. Hitherto: 


they have been unarmed, but one of the provisions of the Safety 
Act gives the authorities power to arm them, a step which 
experience has shown to be necessary. The same measure has 
transferred the trial of political prisoners to special tribunals, and 
this is bound to enhance the prestige of the ordinary courts, 
where justice was by no means always done in political cases, 
with a resulting loss of prestige all round. The assize system 
was abolished, but there is now talk of its revival, for the appeals 
from the district justices and the circuit judges are heard in 
Dublin without the presence of witnesses, and many lawyers 
consider this method unsatisfactory. In any event, the adminis- 
tration of the law in civil and non-political criminal cases works 
well, and there seems no call for any extensive alteration. 
During the ten years that have elapsed since the passing of 
the Treaty the task of reconstruction at home has, not unnaturally, 
absorbed Irish attention to the exclusion of all else, and the Free 
State has not played the part in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations that is its due. There is still, it must be confessed, a 
good deal of suspicion of England, though it is quite unaccom- 
panied by any hostility towards individuals of English race, and 
for some years to come any Administration that may happen to 
be in power in Dublin will have to walk warily where its relations 
with London are concerned. It will be well to let the economic 
interdependence of Ireland and England be more fully realised 
before any steps are taken to strengthen the links that bind them 
together as parts of the same Empire. When the time comes 
to emphasise the Imperial connexion it may well be that, as 
elsewhere, the strongest link of Empire will be found to be the 
monarchy. The Royal Family has never been unpopular in 
Ireland, not even in the days of Queen Victoria, whom the Irish 
had little cause to love, and it is not unpopular to-day, even 
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idy of among those who call themselves Republicans. We are still a 
at she long way from the day when a British monarch will make a state 
‘ained entry into Dublin, but it must be the wish of all who have the 
night, best interests of the Empire at heart that this may again happen, 
tively perhaps on the morrow of that monarch’s coronation at Tara as 
aunties King of Ireland. 
crime The separation between the Free State and the Six Counties 
s long seems complete, and no one, save Mr. de Valera, ever refers to 
sicily, the possibility of a union of the whole country under one Govern- 
nman ment ; yet the continuance of the present situation cannot be to 
ing of the advantage either of Dublin or of Belfast in the long run. 
Quite apart from the nuisance of a frontier that is little more 
e the than a purely arbitrary line, the Six Counties are too small 
Trish an administrative unit. Their chief industries, linen and ship- 
herto : building, are depressed ; the overhead expenses of so tiny a State 
afety are considerable ; and they are subject to taxation on the English 
vhich scale. At the same time, the evils which were expected to follow 
' the establishment of the Irish Free State have not made their 
, and | appearance. The new Dominion has prospered exceedingly, and 
urts, | no man has been persecuted in it for his religion. Many a bitter 
ases, hatred of old will have to die down before Orange and Green can 
stem | fuse, but true statesmanship, both in the Six Counties and in the 
peals Free State, will never lose sight of the ultimate goal of united 
d in Ireland, and those who criticise Mr. de Valera most severely 
yous | would do well to bear in mind his attitude upon this subject. 
ans Perhaps electricity, derived from water power, may be the force 
orks that will ultimately bring Dublin and Belfast together, and thus 
the Shannon will efface the memory of the Boyne. 
g of When one turns from the consideration of the political to that 
ally, of the economic condition of the Free State it is necessary to 
Free continue to bear in mind the fact that the country is primarily 
h of agricultural, a fact which was too often forgotten in the past 
d, a when the Union still stood. For its products England is by far 
om- its best customer, and so the decreased purchasing power of the 
and English people during the past two or three years has affected 
n to Ireland adversely. In particular, cattle have been selling at 
ons prices below the pre-war level, and the markets for other live-stock 
me have been little better. Bacon, butter, and eggs cannot be sold 
ised so as to compete successfully with Danish products, though in 
em this case the blame must rest with the English middleman. 
mes Fisheries have done better, and it is satisfactory to hear that fish 
Said caught off the coast of Mayo are now beginning to find their way 
the to Le Havre. Still, when all is said and done, there can be no 
Pasa doubt but that the slump in England and Scotland has hit the 
rish Free State hard. Nevertheless, there are two sides to every 


yen picture, and the consequent depression has done a good deal to 
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impress upon the Irish people the economic interdependence of 
the British Isles. 

In the past all this would have been of relatively less im- 
portance, for those who could not find employment at home 
used to migrate to the United States. First the quota system 
and now the widespread unemployment on the other side of the 
Atlantic have put a stop to emigration, and some of those who 
left to seek their fortune in America have already returned home, 
In present circumstances there is nothing for them to do, and to 
some extent the existence of a number of idle young men on the 
farms is responsible for the illegal drilling which the Safety Act 
is designed to prevent. It is quite useless to create employment 
by the stimulation of production, for there is no one to buy what 
is produced, This situation is, of course, unprecedented in recent 
Irish history, for the flight of ‘ the wild geese’ dates back to the 
sixteenth century, and emigration has become a national tradi- 
tion. During the past year even the demand for Irish labourers 
to help with the English harvest has fallen away, and that has 
proved a sore trial for a good many families, to whom the money 
received for such work made all the difference. The Free State 
cannot afford the expensive and elaborate social services in which 
England indulges, and were there no prospect of an early improve- 
ment the economic situation would indeed be desperate: there 
are, however, two factors beginning to operate which will soon, 
it is hoped, bring about a change for the better. 

The first of these is the famous Shannon scheme, which bids 
fair to revolutionise conditions of life even in the most remote 
districts of Connacht. Already the overhead cables are to be 
seen crossing mountain and bog in the most unexpected places, 
and, as in rural Spain and Italy, countryfolk are passing direct 
from candles to electricity. So far only light is available in the 
majority of cases,. but there will be power to be had before long, 
and dairy farming in particular is expected to benefit very 
considerably. It is true that the cost of the hydro-electric works 
has been greater than was originally estimated, and Dail Eireann 
has already been compelled to vote a supplementary estimate, 
but the prospects for the future are bright. When one reflects 
upon the changes that have been effected in Italy by similar 
means it is not difficult to foreshadow the advantages that must 
accrue to the Free State. Furthermore, the supply of cheap 
electricity is bound to aid such local industries as are in eéxist- 
ence, and to encourage the foundation of new ones, for 
the cost of transport is a very serious matter in Ireland, and 
the imported article will not, in these new circumstances, be 
able to compete with that which has been manufactured in 
the neighbourhood. In short, the Shannon scheme should, in due 
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course, bring a very considerable measure of prosperity to the 
Free State. 

The second factor—namely, a great increase of exports—is 
generally expected to make itself felt as the result of recent events 
in Great Britain. The fall in the exchange value of the pound, 
in consequence of the abandonment of the gold standard, has 
already given the Irish exporter an advantage in the English 
market over his Continental rivals, and the adoption of Protection 
by the British Government would increase it still further. Not 
unnaturally, the policy of Empire Free Trade is very popular in 
the Free State, and Lord Beaverbrook is acclaimed as a new 
Brian Boru who shall overcome the Danes. It is widely believed 
that the verdict of the British electorate must result in a 
general tariff, combined with Imperial Preference, and that then, 
taking into account the exchange value of the pound, will come 
Ireland’s opportunity. Should these expectations be realised, as 
it would seem inevitable that they must be, at any rate in part, 
then the cessation of emigration will become a definite advantage. 
That Ireland should become Britain’s home farm is by no means 
beyond the bounds of possibility, and the creation of such a tie 
between the two countries would be to the advantage of both 
from every point of view. The Empire Marketing Board is 
co-operating to this end with the High Commissioner in London, 
who, in his turn, is proving one of the best salesmen that ever 
advertised Irish products, and has deserved well of his fellow- 
countrymen during the short time that he has held his present 
office. 

Socially, the Irish Free State has not yet recovered from the 
revolutionary period, and from the long years of agitation which 
preceded it. The old order has passed away, and no new one 
has taken its place, though signs are not wanting that society 
will be on a stable basis again in the near future. 

Until the third quarter of the nineteenth century Ireland was 
dominated by the landed gentry, who, it must be confessed, were 
inclined on the whole to abuse their position. It is true that 
there were few landlords as harsh as the Marquess of Clanricarde ; 
but insecurity of tenure was made a definite principle of policy, 
and all over the country stories are told which, even allowing for 
exaggeration on the part of those who relate them, go to show 
that the landowning class was arbitrary in its relations with its 
tenants. This might have been tolerated had the landlords made 
any efforts to develop their property, as they had done in the 
eighteenth century, but a great many of them were absentee, and 
nearly all were poor: in these circumstances, they regarded their 
tenants merely as so many payers of rent, and gradually the old 
Irish reverence for the gentry began to disappear. The Land 
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League and the various Land Acts eventually confined the 
landlords to their demesnes, while the growth of nationalism, in 
which very few of them played any part, and the creation of 
county councils, deprived them of the last vestige of their old 
political power. Nevertheless, up to the war their social influence 
was considerable, and society revolved round them and their 
houses. 

Between 1916 and 1922 a social revolution; as well as a 
political, took place. Country houses in all parts of Ireland were 
burnt to the ground, and their owners for the most part settled 
in England or on the Continent with such sums as they had been 
able to extract from the British or Irish Government by way 
of compensation. Such buildings as were not destroyed were 
converted into convents or schools, and it appeared as if the 
Free State would become a purely peasant community like 
Switzerland. This, however, was not to be, and before long the 
tide of migration began to turn. The ever-increasing taxation in 
England, where the standard rate of income tax is now Is. 6d. in 
the pound higher than in the Free State, caused the exiles to look 
at their own country with regret, and, when they saw that Mr. 
Cosgrave and his colleagues meant business, they began to go 
back. To-day it is as difficult to obtain a country house in some 
parts of Ireland as it is easy in England, and those who have 
returned to what was left of their property are now farming their 
demesnes and working their fisheries. The gentry of Lever’s 
novels have disappeared for ever, and their descendants have a 
much greater realisation of their duty as citizens. 

Meanwhile, the sons of those who had bought their holdings 
were beginning to play a more prominent part in local affairs, 
and it is upon the union between the more prosperous of them 
and the old landowning class that the stability of the Free State 
will, in the future, be based. _ Such co-operation will naturally 
take time to develop, but signs of its growth are to be noted 
already. Asa whole, the Irish aristocracy and gentry would have 
preferred the continuance of the Union, but they are adapting 
themselves to the new order, and they are, fortunately, not 
holding aloof as the same class in France has done ever since the 
establishment of the Third Republic. Some of them sit in the 
Senate, and one or two in Dail Eireann. In this connexion 
tribute must be paid to the memory of the late Major Bryan 
Cooper, who, after sitting at Westminster as the Unionist repre- 
sentative of Dublin County South, threw in his lot with Mr. 
Cosgrave, and at the time of his death was a Cumann na n 
Gaedheal deputy in Dail Eireann. He set an example of patriotism 
that is invaluable, and was the living embodiment of that new 
conservatism, born of the union between the landlord and tenant 
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of yesterday, the propertied classes of to-day, which has it in its 
power to do so much for the Ireland of to-morrow. 

Hitherto the weakness of the Irish social structure has been 
the lack of solidarity, and this has been the cause of that complete 
absence of civic consciousness which has made the country the 
prey of the extremists in the past. The agitation against the 
Safety Act last October proved that this unhappy state of affairs 
is at an end, for all over the country men were found to condemn 
terroristic methods on the platform and in the Press, in a way 
that would have been incomprehensible ten years ago, and it is 
worthy of note that not a single supporter of the measure in 
question was kept away from his place in Dail Eireann by the 
threats of the gunmen. It is unfortunately true that to some 
extent the old Unionist element is alienated by what it deems the 
Anglophobia of the Government, and such aspects of the latter's 
policy as the teaching of Irish seem to it to be calculated to per- 
petuate the ancient racial divisions. Those who hold sucha view 
would do well to reflect upon the difficulties that Mr. Cosgrave 
has had to face, difficulties that he could never have overcome 
had he allowed the sentimental appeal to be utilised by his oppo- 
nents. It is an encouraging fact that the younger generation, while 
possessed of more historical sense than in England, shows little 
sign of sharing these suspicions, and in their place there is a grow- 
ing pride in the Free State and in its achievements that bodes 
well for the future. 

The general standard of living is decidedly lower in Ireland 
than in England, and both wireless sets and gramophones are 
still regarded in the light of luxuries rather than as necessities. 
On the other hand, the farmer’s wife and daughters are not 
trying so hard to be ladies that they have no time to take their 
share in the work of the farm. Moreover, there has been a great 
change for the better since the Free State came into being, even 
where the poorest class of the population is concerned. The 
crumbling cottages of a generation ago have either been repaired 
or replaced by more modern dwellings, and in their new surround- 
ings the inhabitants have acquiréd a new self-respect. Beggars 
are as rare in the Free State as in Fascist Italy, and the Londoner 
who visits Dublin will find it a decided relief not to be pestered 
for money every few yards along the street. Only in the more 
remote parts of Galway is the down-at-heels peasant of yore still 
to be seen, for elsewhere he has been replaced by the type of 
countrymen of whom any country might well be proud. Inebriety, 
too, is on the decline, possibly for economic reasons, and a small 
town on a Saturday night no longer presents the spectacle of 
human depravity that once it did. To the unsophisticated 
Englishman, life in rural Ireland may still appear primitive, but 
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it has improved out of all recognition within living memory, and 
a certain.amount of austerity is by no means an evil. 

One of the problems of Irish life that has yet to be solved is 
that of communications. At the time that the railways were 
constructed the population was twice as large as it is to-day, and 
there was no competition, whereas of recent years the motor- 
coach has become a very formidable rival indeed to the train, 
Such being the case, it is in no way surprising that the railways, 
in spite of amalgamation, have been run at a loss, and during the 
past year drastic steps have been taken to improve the situa- 
tion. For a long time now, all save the principal lines have been 
single tracks, but within the last few months many of the branch 
lines have been closed, some to all traffic, and some only to 
passenger traffic. In this way a considerable sum of money will 
be saved, for these lines, with their one or two trains a day, were 
an enormous éxpense, as may be gauged by the fact that the 
eight miles of rail between Ballina and Killala, in Mayo, cost 
£1000 a year to maintain. Whether these economies will make 
the difference between profit and loss remains to be seen, and if 
the population begins to increase, as it may well do now that 


emigration is at an end, the railways may be saved. As for the - 


roads, of which the surface is now generally very good, chaos 
reigns supreme there, and the cut-throat competition of the 
various motor-coach companies has taken a great many passengers 
away from the railways. However, live-stock cannot be carried 
satisfactorily by road, and if trade prospers the railways must 
surely benefit, while, when the novelty of the motor-coach wears 
off, the public may return to the train, at any rate for the longer 
journeys. In the meantime, the situation is admittedly unsatis- 
factory, and an Act has been passed to deal with it. 

Another question that has, so far, proved incapable of solution 
is the abolition of the Dublin slums, which are very little changed 
from what they were in the days of the English occupation. In 
other respects the capital has been improved very considerably, 
and its cleanliness, thanks to a French company to which sanita- 
tion has been entrusted, is in marked contrast to the condition 
of the city some years ago when its inhabitants spoke affection- 
ately of ‘ dear old dirty Dublin,’ and others referred to it in more 
opprobrious terms. The buildings which were damaged in the 
time of the troubles have been repaired, and Dublin presents 
an appearance in every way worthy of the capital of a Dominion. 
Only the slums remain to remind the visitor of the past, and 
it is to be hoped that before long they will have disappeared. 
In this connexion, however, it must be remembered that the 
Free State is not a rich country, and that there is no money to 
spare for elaborate housing schemes. The first care of an Irish 
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Administration must be to keep taxation low if competition with 
Continental rivals is to be successful, and a few slums are prefer- 
able to a declining trade. Furthermore, the experience of other 
countries has shown that the slum problem is not solved merely 
by moving the slum-dweller into new houses, for he only 
creates another slum in his fresh surroundings. The Free State 
authorities have taken this lesson to heart, and so it may be that 
in the end the delay will prove to be a blessing in disguise, in view 
of the moral improvement which has been effected in even the 
lowest classes of the population. 

No account of existing conditions in the Irish Free State could 
pretend to completeness which did not contain some reference, 
however brief, to the position of the Church. That it lost ground 
during the troubles is as indisputable as is the fact that to-day 
it appears to be as strong as ever. Some critics profess to see a 
weakening of its influence, and are of the opinion that recent 
events in Italy and Spain are undermining it, but it is difficult 
to share this view. Furthermore, none save the most bigoted 
of Orangemen or the most frenzied of Bolsheviks would wish it 
otherwise, for there can be no shadow of doubt but that the 
collapse of the authority of the Catholic Church in Ireland would 
be followed by an outbreak of anarchy upon an extended scale. 
The anti-clerical does not become a Protestant but a revolu- 
tionary, and there is always quite enough inflammable material 
lying about in the Free State without the quantity being increased 
by the growth of indiscipline in religious matters. In short, 
although she is not without her share of narrow-minded clerics 
(what religious body ever is ?), the Church is using her power 
wisely in Ireland, and more than once she has come down on the 
side of law and order in a manner that has proved decisive. 

In fine, there is more ground for optimism than for pessimism 
with regard to the Irish Free State on the tenth anniversary of 
the Treaty. Progress, it is true, has not been uniform, but 
considering all things, Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues have done 
more than the most enthusiastic of their supporters could have 
expected of them ten years ago, and if it should happily so be 
that a period of renewed prosperity is about to begin for the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, then the youngest Dominion 
is certainly in a position to avail itself of every opportunity that 
may come its way. 

CHARLES PETRIE. 
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WEALTH, RICHES AND DEBT 


WEALTH and riches are often used as synonymous terms. But 
it may be permissible to make a distinction between them. For 
the purpose of this article let us take wealth as meaning things 
consumable or usable by men. Wealth may consist either of 
things which are immediately consumable or usable—e.g., food, 
clothing, and so on; or of things which are consumable or usable 
over a long period of time—+e.g., houses, ships, roads; or of 
things which are usable for the production of other goods—e.g., 
machinery, water power, and so on. Other categories and 
sub-categories of goods might be mentioned, but the above will 
serve as an illustration. The material prosperity of the world 
depends on the amount of wealth in the above sense which it 
can command and distribute. If everyone could command all 
the usable or consumable goods which they desired, there would 
be nothing more to wish for as far as material prosperity was 
concerned. 

Now let us take the term ‘ riches ’ and give it a wider meaning. 
It includes everything which is included under the term ‘ wealth’ 
as defined above. It also includes claims to wealth, which are 
different things from wealth itself. A man may be rich, and 
yet own little in the way of usable things beyond his own clothes, 
if he has a million pounds in Government bonds and lives in a 
hotel and hires his motor cars. Riches, then, as we define them, 
may be divided into two parts—the first part consisting of usable 
or consumable goods, and being synonymous with wealth ; the 
second part consisting of claims on wealth, in the form of bonds, 
mortgages, bank deposits, and evidences of debt generally. Let 
us call the first part X and the second part Y. 

The riches of an individual are measured by his possession of 
X plus his possession of Y. But when it comes to a community 
it is only the possession of X that counts, since Y is merely a 
claim upon X, except in so far as Y consists of a claim upon the 
X of some outside community. If we take the world as a whole, 
it is only Xx that counts, since every Y must be a claim on some 
X elsewhere and has no usable value in itself. 
As material civilisation advances and society becomes more 
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highly developed in a productive and economical sense, the 
element Y tends to grow larger and larger in proportion to the 
element X. In a primitive society riches consist almost entirely 
of material possessions, such as land, houses, cattle, stores of 
clothing, and so forth. These are all part of X. Even in the 
most primitive societies there is no doubt a certain amount of Y, 
but it is comparatively small. But as economic progress is made 
and production is increased and comes to be organised by the 
help of credit the element Y increases in volume. In societies 
which are highly organised for production—as a great deal of the 
world is at present—the volume of Y will come to have large 
proportions as compared with the volume of X. It consists of 
the following elements among others: all national, local and 
municipal public debts ; all borrowings of industrial and trading 
companies, represented by bond or debenture issues; all 
mortgages on land, houses and other fixed property ; all advances 
made by banks. There is one important element of modern 
riches which may seem to stand midway between X and Y— 
that is, certificates of stock and share ownership. These are not 
usable goods. On the other hand, they do not represent a debt, 
and therefore, strictly speaking, are not a claim on wealth, but 
rather are evidence of part ownership of some aggregation of 
wealth. In spite of this, shareholders—and especially preferred 
shareholders—often tend to think of themselves as creditors 
rather than as owners. But for the purpose of the. present 
argument we will treat all such possessions as a part of X. 

Leaving them out of consideration, the volume of Y in the 
world at present is already huge and is growing fast. Every 
war adds to it. Practically every road or railway or schoolhouse 
built adds to it. Every new public utility adds to it. And 
most, if not all, new industrial enterprises add to it. All this 
volume of Y constitutes a claim on the available X of the world, 
not only for repayment of the principal some time or other, but 
also for the payment of interest in the meantime at rates fixed 
beforehand. 

It is conceivable that the continued growth of Y in proportion 
to X may reach a point where it becomes dangerous to the 
economic and social structure. It may be said that there is no 
reason why this should be so, because, as has been pointed out 
above, material prosperity must be measured by the amount of 
X available, and so long as this increases or does not diminish, 
then the growth of the volume of Y merely affects its distribution. 
The answer is that it is just this change of distribution which 
may cause trouble. If Y grows disproportionately to X, the 
producing classes may become discouraged, because their reward 
for exertion—whether it takes the form of wages, salaries, profits, 
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or dividends on share capital—must all come out of what is left 
after the claims of Y have been satisfied. As the claims of Y 
grow greater there is less left for the producers of X to divide. 
It will be understood that the term ‘ producing classes’ is used 
in a wide sense, and includes not only the working class in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but everyone engaged in production, 
whether as workman, manager, capitalist, promoter, or anything 
else. 

In other words, the whole world may become debt-logged, as 
individual societies have been before now. Even if it has not 
yet arrived at that condition, there certainly seems a danger 
that it may do so in a not very distant future. The danger has 
been brought appreciably nearer by the general fall in prices 
which has taken place in the last two years. 

According to the figures given by the Economist (July 1931), 
the fall in average prices between 1929 and 1931 amounted toa 
little over 30 per cent. This means an increase in the burden of 
the world’s debts of 50 per cent., as may be seen from the following 
example. Suppose the volume of the world’s annual production 
‘ to be represented by 100 units selling at {10 a unit, giving a 
total value of £1000. Suppose the annual claim of Y, #.¢. the 
debt charge, to be one-fifth of this, 7.¢c., {200. This is satisfied 
by the appropriation of 20 units out of the 100 produced. If 
prices drop over 30 per cent., as they have, a unit will bring less 
than £7, instead of {10 as formerly; and to provide the £200 
required to meet the debt charge will absorb 30 units instead of 
20. This is for the annual charge. The same proportion will, 
of course, hold good when it comes to the repayment of principal. 

Thus it appears that the fall in prices since 1929 has added 
50 per cent. to the burden of world indebtedness as it existed at 
that date—a greater addition than was caused by the Great War. 
And it must be remembered that prices in 1929 had already 
fallen a long way from their highest post-war level. If, for 
example, even 1924 be taken for purposes of comparison with 
1931, it will be found that the debt burden of the world was 
increased between the two periods by over 80 per cent. through 
the operation of falling prices alone, without taking any account 
of additional borrowings during the seven years. 

Much has been written of the intolerable burden of inter- 
national war debts, and this is often represented as being the 
chief cause of the economic crisis from which the world is suffering. 
But the whole volume of international war debts, great as it is, 
is only a fraction of the amount which has been added to the 
world’s debt burden by the fall in prices during the last two 
years alone. Even if we disregard internal debt burden and 
regard international debts alone, it is safe to say that the fall in 
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prices since 1924 has imposed an additional burden on Australia, 
Canada, and the Argentine—to take only three debtor countries 
out of many—at least equivalent to the whole burden of the 
reparation payments laid on Germany. 

While the growth of debt may come to be a danger to the 
economic structure, it is none the less a necessary factor in 
economic progress. At any rate, this is the case so long as our 
present individualist system is maintained; and we must hope 
that it will be maintained, since reason and experience alike lead 
to the belief that it is better suited to the temperament of 
Europeans and North Americans, and likely to give better moral 
and material results, than any system of Communism. For 
under the individualist system economic progress must depend 
on the maintenance and improvement of the machinery of 
production through the agency of private capital; and this 
agency must work to a great extent through the method of 
loaning. It may be said that this is not necessary, and that 
private capital should do its work by the method of direct 
ownership. Direct ownership was all very well when industry 
was on a small scale. But it is out of the question, generally 
speaking, when a large amount of capital is required, as it usually 
is for modern industries. The purchase of shares in a limited 
liability company, which is a method of dividing ownership into 
many small parts, thus enabling a number of capitalists, large 
and small, to share in the ownership of the undertaking, gets 
over this difficulty, and is, in fact, the method whereby a good 
deal of the capital required for maintaining and improving the 
machinery of production is obtained. But it does not cover the 
whole field. There is a demand on the part of many classes of 
capitalists, both large and small, for the greater security which 
is supposed to be given by the method of loaning money rather 
than by that of investing it in the purchase of shares. This 
method also suits promoters, who are a necessary element in 
collecting the capital required. Consequently a good deal of 
industrial capital is raised by means of bonds and debentures, 
This is so even when capital is being raised for internal purposes. 
It is even more so when the capital is required for a foreign 
country, where the conditions are unknown and the management 
cannot be controlled by the shareholders in any practical sense 
of the word. In such a case, when capital is required it must 
be obtained largely by the method of loaning. 

Again, all public works carried out by States, provinces, and 
municipalities must be financed solely by the method of loaning, 
since there is no possibility in this field of giving an ownership 
interest to the private capitalist. This field covers a large and 
increasing proportion of the work incident to economic develop- 
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ment. It includes not only works the return on which is indirect 
rather than direct, and which therefore are likely to be neglected 
by private capital (such as roads, harbours, and bridges), or, 
again, schools and museums, which are intended to show 
intellectual rather than material profits, but also many works in 
what is called the utility field—e.g., tramways, electric lighting, 
water supply, telegraphs and telephones, works which can be, 
and sometimes are, undertaken by private capital on its own 
account, but which still more often are undertaken by public 
bodies. 

The economic progress, therefore, even of a fully developed 
country depends on a constant flow of borrowing for its industries, 
and still more for its public works. The building up of undeveloped 
countries to a higher standard of production is still more dependent 
on borrowing ; and in their case the borrowing must be mainly 
from other countries which have a surplus to lend. The trans- 
action is beneficial to both. For when a country has built up a 
high productive capacity in excess of its own powers of con- 
sumption it can only make use of this by lending or investing 
its surplus abroad. Great Britain for the greater part of the 
nineteenth century was in this position—that is to say, she had 
built up a productive capacity, especially in manufactures, far 
in excess of her own consumption. She disposed of her surplus 
by investing and lending freely, first in the United States, then 
in South America, then in the various British Dominions and 
elsewhere. These countries were at the time, comparatively 
speaking, undeveloped in their production, and could not give 
goods in immediate exchange for the full value of the goods and 
services they took from Great Britain. Or if they could, Great 
Britain was not prepared to take them. Therefore, while a part 
of her exported manufactures and services was paid for by the 
import of food and raw materials, a large balance remained in 
her favour, which was paid for in paper, in the form of bond or 
share certificates. These represented either loans to the other 
countries concerned or the purchase of ownership or part owner- 
ship of enterprises there. 

The United States to-day has reached a somewhat similar 
position. It has developed a capacity for production far in 
excess of its own consumption. It can only use the resulting 
surplus by lending to other countries or by investing in their 
industries. At the present time, after a comparatively short 
period of rather reckless lending, it appears to have come to the 
conclusion that foreign loans are too risky a business altogether. 
Yet this is the only means by which it can use its surplus 
productive capacity. It has the choice between letting that 
capacity run to waste and disposing of it by foreign investment. 
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From a national point of view it would appear to be more 
advantageous for the United States to use its surplus productive 
capacity for the purpose of making foreign loans than to let it 
be idle, even if in the end it only gets its capital repaid with a 
small interest, or even without any interest at all; or, indeed, 
even if it only gets part of the capital back. For the alternative 
is that the surplus productive capacity lies idle and brings in no 
return at all. 

An illustration of this argument lies ready to hand in the 
war loans made by the United States to the Allied Powers. 
These loans were made out of the surplus productive capacity 
developed by the United States during the war. They did not 
represent the transfer by the United States of anything it could 
have used itself, but of something which would never have been 
produced at all had it not been for the foreign demand. The 
United States has written off large sums from all these loans, 
with the exception of that made to Great Britain. Even if it 
makes no further remission, the most it will do is to get its 
capital back without interest—again excepting the British portion 
of the loans—yet it is richer by the amount it actually has 
received, and will receive, than it would be if the loans had never 
been made at all. For in that case the goods which the loans 
represent would never have been produced. 

When British capital made its foreign credits in the nineteenth 
century it took constant risks. Some of its investments and 
loans were lost altogether. Others failed to pay a return 
equivalent to the current rates of interest. But the net result 
was that at the end of the nineteenth century British investors 
owned a great volume of foreign securities which brought in a 
large income. This was obtained in exchange for the surplus 
production of Great Britain during the preceding fifty or sixty 
years, which if it had not been used in this way probably would 
not have come into existence at all. At the same time the 
productive capacity of other countries has been developed by 
the aid of the British loans, and the world as a whole is materially 
much better off. 

Suppose that United States capital were to undertake to 
build a network of railways over China, as British capital built 
railways in South America last century. This could well be 
done out of the surplus productive capacity of the United States 
which otherwise would not be used at all. Even if the whole 
investment were lost, the United States would be no worse off 
than if it had never used this capacity. In fact, it would be 
better off in so far as the condition of China would be improved 
and therefore its capacity to buy American goods. But, of 
course, there is no likelihood that the whole investment would 
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be lost. Parts of it might prove unremunerative—as part of the 
British investments in South America did—if judged by the 
current return on other capital. But the point is that this 
potential capital—z.e., that arising from surplus production— 
must be used in this way or cannot be used at all, and any return 
is better than none. This argument, of course, deals with the 
matter from the point of view of the interest of the community, 
It does not get over the difficulty of inducing capitalists to take 
individual risks for the sake of keeping productive capacity 
employed. That is a matter which depends on national psy- 
chology. Possibly the investors of the United States will in 
the course of time develop the same readiness to take long. 
term risks as was shown by British investors last century. If 
not, the surplus productive capacity which that country has 
developed will be of little use either to itself or to the rest of the 
world. 

We have now arrived at two conclusions. First, that a 
continual flow of borrowing is necessary for economic progress, 
Second, that there is a danger of the economic organism being 
crippled, or even of collapsing, if debt charges become too high, 
This danger is increased by the fact that borrowing, both internal 
and external, is done most freely when trade is active—that is 
to say, when there is a general demand for money and interest 
rates rule high. Thus the interest on long-term investments is 
often fixed at a higher rate than the capital lent can actually 
earn over a long term in the hands of the borrowers, even if it 
is employed to the best advantage, which it is not always. 

These two factors, the steady growth in the volume of debt 
and the tendency to fix interest rates higher than the conditions 
justify over a long term, require some corrective if the danger 
spoken of above is to be avoided. A natural corrective is supplied 
by a period of rising prices, when that occurs, for this lessens the 
burden on the borrower, who is a producer, in terms of produce. 
Thus in the twenty years preceding the war the burden of world 
debt was being lightened all the time by the gradual rise in 
prices. The subsequent rapid rise of prices owing to inflation 
during the war still further lightened the burden as far as pre-war 
debts were concerned. 

Falling prices, on the other hand, increase the burden, and 
may make it intolerable. In such a case the only other corrective 
that can be applied is a reduction in the interest or principal of 
debts, or in both. This can be applied by the bankruptcy of the 
debtor or by legalised repudiation or reduction of debt. The 
latter course was taken by Germany and France and other 
European countries, as far as their internal debts were concerned, 
through the method of first inflating and then devaluing their 
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‘the | currency. It has been adopted by Russia, both for internal and 
the | external debt, by the method of simple repudiation. 

this The relief given by bankruptcy is an individual one, spasmodic 
n— and often unfair in its operation, and destructive of credit. If 





any general measure of relief has to be given to debtors as a 
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the matter of necessity, it is probably better for the community that 
ity, it should be given by concerted action. Such a necessity may 





not be far off, should the recent fall in prices prove to be per- 
manent. Still more if prices go yet lower. It is possible, even 
then, that debts, both internal and external, could be paid in 


















Sy- 
“ full, if the producing countries and producing classes were willing 
ng- tocut down by a great deal the scale of living to which they have 
If been accustomed. But it is at least doubtful whether they would 
1as be willing to do this to the extent required. It may be said that 
he the matter should adjust itself by interest rates falling to corre- 
spond with the fall in prices, and that this will actually happen. 
a But this theory does not work out in practice—and in any case 
3S, it does not touch the question of capital repayment—for, if a 
ig || debtor is unable to pay the interest he has promised to pay, the 
h, tendency of capital is not to reduce the rate, but to raise it in 
al any new loan or prolongation of the old. 
is In conclusion it may be said that the growth of the burden 
t of debt is a matter which concerns creditor as well as debtor 
5 countries. First, because the chief creditor countries in the 
y course of their economic development have built up a great 
t volume of internal debt, partly through the construction of public 





works and the provision of social services, partly through other 
State expenditure. A change in the incidence of debt burden 
must therefore affect their internal economy. Whether their 
internal debt takes the form of borrowing by individual industries 
or of borrowing by the State and other public bodies, a dis- 
proportionate increase in its burden will in the end disturb the 
balance of business. 

Secondly, the matter concerns them on the external side also, 
because creditors are concerned with the solvency of their debtors, 
and if the burden of the latter grows too heavy for them to 
carry it is apt to be thrown off altogether. An increase in the 
burden of debt, such as has taken place recently through the fall 
of prices, may seem at first sight advantageous to creditor 
countries though disadvantageous to their debtors. For it means 
that if the stipulated terms of the loan are carried out the creditors 
will receive much more in the way of goods than they expected. 
But this view may prove fallacious if the burden is so much 
increased that debtors become unable or unwilling to carry out 
their bargains. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHURCH PATRONAGE 


THE Church Assembly has now completed its first decade, and 
it is instructive to note that here, as in most things English, the 
bread-and-butter fly is right—it is the unexpected which always 
happens, In matters administrative, which were regarded as a 
kind of side-line, the Assembly has done sterling work. In legis- 
lation it has so far proved a failure. 

The reason for this is simple and instructive. From the very 
beginning there was a determined and influentially supported 
attempt to reduce the Convocations to a merely ornamental 
position. A new outlook was not only possible but essential 
(men said), and fusty old ecclesiastical traditions must not be 
allowed to bar the way to reform. Church courts were to be 
remodelled in accordance with the judicial aspirations of 
chancellors, the Prayer-Book in accordance with the will of the 
bishops, patronage in accordance with the wishes of the laity, 
and so on. Committees and commissions were appointed, 
Lengthy debates took place. Resolutions were passed. Occa- 
sionally Measures were drafted. But up to date the results have 
been almost negligible from a legislative point of view. Only 
Measures of secondary importance (other than those dealing with 
administration, such as the Pensions and Cathedrals Measures) 
have reached Parliament at all, and of these not a few were 
subsequently withdrawn or have been proved bad in practice, 
This result might—indeed, should—have been foreseen. For, 
with all its shortcomings and antiquated procedure, Convocation 
is a learned body. The Lower House especially has always taken 
the greatest pains never to express its judgment on any matter 
without the most careful examination both of the underlying 
principles and the history of their application. During the past 
eighty years nearly 600 reports on various subjects have been 
carefully compiled. By this means a mass of information has 
been collected which should have been of incalculable value to 
the legislators of the Church Assembly. It has been almost 
completely ignored. Instead of that meticulous all-round 
examination of a problem (which alone can give satisfactory 
results in the reconstruction of an ancient institution) some ‘ pill 
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for the earthquake ’ has been compounded. It has been praised 
by bishops, chancellors, etc., and rammed down the throat of 
the patient. Fortunately, in most cases it has been thrown up ! 

The patronage problem is a case in point. It was one of the 
very first matters to which the Assembly turned its attention. 
A Committee was appointed which presented a long string of 
resolutions in 1925, the purpose of which was to give the ‘ parish ’ 
a voice in the appointment of its incumbent. Into the origin 
and purpose of the traditional patronage system this Committee 
(unlike a committee of Convocation) did not think it necessary 
toinquire. They were practicalmen. In the Established Church 
of Scotland the congregation elected its minister. In England 
they did not, and as a consequence the incumbent was able to 
disregard the wishes of his parishioners. Obviously this was 
bad, and there was no other remedy than to introduce a ‘ demo- 
cratic’ element into the English system by associating the 
newly-formed Parochial Church Councils with the patrons in 
presenting candidates to the bishop for institution. In 1926 a 
Measure to secure this ‘reform’ was introduced and nearly 
became law. Although the proposal to submit themselves to 
their future parishioners for examination was most distasteful to 
the clergy generally, their opposition was voiced in the Assembly - 
only by one or two of the elected proctors. The bishops favoured 
the Measure in the hope that it would ultimately lead to the 
vesting of all patronage in their hands. The lay representatives 
were dominated by what can only be described as an anti-clerical 
group, the power of which was broken at the election in 1930. 
The representatives of the clergy for the most part played up 
either to the bishops or the laity when in the Assembly. In 
these circumstances opposition seemed hopeless, and its ultimate 
success is important from a constitutional point of view. For 
those who undertook the forlorn hope knew what they wanted 
and how to achieve it. They ‘ blocked’ the Measure in the 
Assembly by a long series of amendments designed to recast its 
provisions on right lines, and simultaneously moved for a 
Committee in the Canterbury Lower House to ‘examine and 
report.’ This Committee was appointed in February 1926, and 
was the first example of the intervention of the Convocations in 
the legislative activities of the Assembly which they had created 
as a link with Parliament. In the Lower Houses the atmosphere 
was totally different, no bishops or laymen being present for the 
clergy to instruct or conciliate. Moreover, as a journalist whose 
work lies both in the Commons temporal and in the Commons 
spiritual remarked to me, there is a dignity and tradition, a 
feeling of responsibility, about the latter which even the Mother 
of Parliaments has failed to maintain. 
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The whole question of patronage was carefully re-examined 
by the Lower House Committee, historically with the assist- 
ance of the Professors of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and practically with the varied experience of the 
clergy themselves. Their Report (No. 570), the immediate effect 
of which was to kill the Assembly Measure, is a striking illustration 
of the necessity for careful and accurate study of tradition as 
a preliminary to the attempted reconstruction of any ancient 
institution which has lived and grown and yet remained unchanged 
in principle throughout many centuries. In its historical survey 
the Committee began by defining Patronage : 


The ministry of the Church is divided, both in theory and in practice, 
into two distinct categories—Order and Jurisdiction. The more important 
spiritual functions have always been reserved (at least as far as historical 
evidence goes back) to men called to special ‘ orders’ claiming authority 
in succession from the apostles or presbyters of the New Testament record, 
This gift of ‘ order’ is freely entrusted to its recipients independently of 
their personal relations to their fellow-Christians, but the use of it is 
regulated by the law and custom of the Church. Such regulations belong 
to the category of ‘ Jurisdiction.’ . . . Patronage, i.e. the selection of a 
minister for a particular office, is clearly a matter of jurisdiction, whether 
the office be that of bishop or of ‘ church-thane ’ (to use the old Anglo- 
Saxon synonym for the incumbent of a parish). 


The original organisation of the Church as an ‘ establishment’ 
was modelled on the institutions of Constantine’s time : 


A network of city-churches, each under its own city-bishop, covered 
the greater part of the Roman Empire. Each city-bishop had jurisdiction 
over the parochia (district round his house) more or less delimited by the 
territory of the city of which he was spiritual head. All Church property 
was vested in him on behalf of the community, and the city-clergy formed 
his household under an obedience conditioned only by synodical practice. 
The areas under the jurisdiction of the city-bishops gradually extended 
during the fourth and fifth centuries, until by the fourth Canon of 
Chalcedon (A.D. 451) the territorial system of ecclesiastical organisation 
was made universal. 


This system, that of the Constantinian establishment, is simple 
and, to a certain type of mind, admirable. There are not wanting 
among the English bishops those whose ideal concerning ‘ patron- 
age reform’ is the Byzantine type. Many laymen, especially 
those experienced in the public services, still firmly believe that 
the fifth-century arrangements are the constitution of the Church 
of England. The Report proceeds to shatter this superstition : 


In Western Europe the Chalcedon order was profoundly modified by 
the northern conquerors, who confined the jurisdiction of the city- 
bishops once more to the territories immediately connected with the old 
cities. In the country districts northern law and custom prevailed, each 
noble claiming to have a parochia similar to that of the city for the 
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spiritual service of which the priest (or priests) were in his service and not 
in that of the city-bishop. Towards such ‘ servants ’ the lord was regarded 
as standing in a relation similar to that of a Roman patrician towards the 
freedmen of his household, and the word patronus was borrowed to define 
his legal position. . . . The English system differs from the continental 
in one important respect, namely that there are no city-bishops with 
parochia of their own (in the restricted sense of the word). Our bishoprics 
are all new foundations dating from the mission of S. Augustine, and a 
uniform system of ‘ patronage ’ prevails both in town and country. 


Moreover, in England the northern tradition of the independence 
of localities, each under its own chieftain, never gave way to the 
centralised institutional forms of the Continental Church and 
State. The ‘establishment of religion’ was in the parish, and 
not in the province—so much so that the setting up of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission in 1840 was strongly opposed by 
constitutional lawyers like Cripps on the ground that the Act 
‘created’ a Church of England (as a legal entity) for the first 
time in history. Parson and squire wielded the Two Swords in 
@ parish just as Pope and Emperor did at Rome. In this way 
the old Roman institutions (the heritage of the Church) were 
harmonised with the thane-rights of Rome’s conquerors, whether 
on the world scale in the Eternal City or in the village round a 
chieftain’s house. 

One of the puzzling features of English parochial organisation 
is the multitude of small churches each with its own parish and 
its own independent ‘church-thane’ or rector. The origin of 
these is to be found in the old law which made the possession of 
a church one of the qualifications for the recognition of a freeman 
as a thane at all. ‘If the ceorl throve, so that he had fully 
five hides of his own land, Church and kitchen, be!lhouse and 
burh-gate-seat, and special duty in the King’s hall, then was he 
henceforth of thegn-right worthy.’ (Stubbs, Select Czarters, 
p. 65.) There was little need of a ‘ Twenty-five Churches Fund ' 
to deal with settlements in new districts. The chief landowner 
had a direct incentive to build a church. For withow: one, 
whatever his religious views or his birth might be, he could not 
be a gentleman! The patron of a benefice was, thus, auto- 
matically the headman of the district round his house (parochia) 
and ruled the inhabitants in alliance with his spiritual colleague. 
By the transference of estates to collegiate bodies, to bishops, to 
monasteries, etc., the right of appointment to a few benefices 
passed into the hands of what may be called ‘alien’ patrons. 
These, however, whether individual officials or bodies corporate, 
exercised their rights at law in the capacity of secular persons— 
as landowners, and not as ecclesiastics. But, in spite of anomalies 


of this kind, and even in spite of the vast changes arising out of 
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the industrial revolution since 1750, the old linked jurisdiction 
of squires and parsons still continued to be the norm. In 
parishes where there is no squire to this day there seems to 
be something lacking, and the Parochial Church Councils will 
never fill the gap. 

Those responsible for the Patronage Measure of 1926 seem to 
have been either totally ignorant of the constitutional principle 
underlying the system or unwilling to face the problem of 
readjusting it. At any rate, they confined themselves, as has 
been said, to amending the patron’s right of presentation so as 
to give the Parochial Church Council a share in its exercise, 
The Lower House Committee, unwilling to go beyond criticism 
of the actual legislation proposed, followed their example, but on 
the lines of restoring tradition rather than introducing a new 
principle. The alternative they suggested was to make the right 
of protest against institution—a right which every parishioner 
in theory possesses—a reality instead of a farce, by setting up a 
Diocesan Board of Examiners to receive and consider every such 
protest. On the unanimous request of that Board the bishop 
should be given the right to refuse to institute, not merely on 
the very restricted canonical grounds (as at present), but for 
any reason reported to him by the Examiners. 

On the publication of the Lower House Report the Assembly 
Measure was at once dropped and a new Measure drafted which 
purported to carry out the Convocation proposal. This became 
law in 1930, but only in a form that may make the remedy 
worse than the disease. For the dominant faction in the Assembly 
varied in two significant details the simple and general check on 
patronage set out in the proposals of the Lower House Committee. 
The ‘Examiners’ have become ‘ Advisers,’ a merely advisory 
body, consultation of which by the bishop is formal and, indeed, 
not obligatory unless the parish asks for it. Only those parishes, 
also, whose councils explicitly so desire come under the Measure. 
If, therefore, the patron’s ‘ party’ dominates the council (as 
generally happens), things will go on as before, with no check on 
the presentation except on canonical grounds. 

There is, however, one class of benefices which is directly 
affected by the new law—namely, those which are purchased by 
a party trust for the purpose of controlling the ‘colour’ of 
Churchmanship in them. More gross distortion of the ancient 
patronage rights could hardly be conceived than such purchase, 
legalised as it is under common law decisions originally given by 
the King’s courts to protect local liberties. "Where the advowson 
of a parish of one ‘ colour’ is bought by a party trust of another, 
it may be confidently expected that for a time, at any rate, the 
Council will vote the benefice under the operation of the Measure 
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and so empower the bishop to decline to receive the presentation 
of an ‘extreme’ candidate. But, as things are in the Church, 
this check is unlikely to be operative anywhere for long. It is 
not difficult for the parson to pack his Parochial Church Council. 
Opposition in Church matters is always distasteful, and the 
natural taste of most people is to drop out rather than to continue 
to oppose. As parochial church councillors, those not of the 
parson’s party are impossible. As parishioners, the Convocation 
proposal having been varied, they continue to have no rights. 

Fresh tinkering at the patronage system, therefore, has become 
necessary immediately—a thing which happens too often after 
the passing of Assembly Measures, At this February session a 
Measure is to be introduced empowering parishes to repurchase 
advowsons which are sold and to vest them in the bishop or in 
a diocesan trust. Like the original Measure, this new piece of 
legislation deals only with the temporary difficulty of conflicting 
parties fighting to control the Church by property rights rather 
than by persuasion. It may be necessary, but it is certainly 
regrettable that the Assembly seems to lack the vision to tackle 
this problem (as it does so many others) on broad principles 
rather than to secure niggling little details of policy. 

For the patron, to-day as in the past, should be a very real 
person in the parochial organisation of the Church—the framework 
of the body corporate which is the Church of England. In the 
olden time he was the head of the temporality as the ‘ church- 
thane ’ was of the spirituality. He held his position by inherit- 
ance under a social system which regarded the chief landowner 
as the headman of the parish. He was at once the best person 
to select his spiritual colleague in the local jurisdiction, the 
latter’s protector and defender against non-Christian influences, 
and the champion of the ‘rights of the laity’ against undue 
‘clericalism.’ Under modern conditions it is no longer proper 
or even possible to couple the office of patron with landholding, 
especially in towns. But is that any reason for abolishing it ? 
Or for substituting the bishop as sole selector of the parish clergy ? 
Or still worse, for setting up a board without a soul to be saved or 
a body to be kicked? Surely the right way, unle~s the whole 
traditional system is to be abandoned in favour of a kind of 
“Government service’ of clergy, is to accept the modern 
substitution of election for property-claim as conferring authority 
—to fill the office of patron by vote of the parishioners. 

No immediate legislation is necessary in the majority of cases, 
for the experiment could be tried by any bishop who is uneasy 
as to the responsibility (and incidentally the unpopularity) of 
selecting incumbents for one-third of the parishes in his diocese. 
He would draw up a list of trustworthy men and women who 
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were willing to act as patrons, and any of these (or other person 
approved by him) would be eligible for election by a Parochial 
Church Council as patron. If a vacancy occurred, the patron 
so elected would suggest to the bishop a clergyman for collation, 
and it may be taken for granted that his choice would at least 
be made with intimate personal and local knowledge. 

An elected patron, whether resident in the parish or not, 
would at once function in a number of ways quite apart from 
‘patronage.’ For example, take a working-class parish in any 
of the great industrial centres. It is as isolated from general 
Church life as the most remote village. It has no link, except 
the parson, with anything except the mild activities of the 
Ruridecanal Conference. It has little or no money, and no 
means of interesting (except again through the parson) those in 
the ‘ better-class ’ neighbourhoods who would be glad to help if 
they knew the need. Devout laymen and keen Churchmen may 
even have a factory or office in the parish without any more 
interest in it than can be expressed by occasional subscriptions. 
But elect such a man as patron of the parish in which his daily 
bread is earned. Quite apart from monetary assistance, he is 
someone to look to for advice and support. He will be interested 
in recommending, from personal knowledge, those in search of 
jobs. He will encourage the depressed faithful to realise that 
the Body is One and that their struggles are not in vain. Social 
intercourse with himself and his friends will break down the 
bitterness of imagined class barriers. Conversely, the lay 
members of the Diocesan Conference and Church Assembly 
would have some first-hand knowledge of, and interest in, the 
general problems and difficulties of the diocese as a whole. They 
would no longer have to function solely in support of the clergy. 
They would feel once more that it was their Church as well 
as ours. 

In a country diocese the effect of such revivification of the 
office of patron would be even more effective. For there are 
few country parishes in which something ‘corresponding to the 
better aspect of ‘ what squire says’ is not being more urgently 
needed every day. In too many villages the disappearance of 
the squire has afforded some aggressive local boss the opportunity 
to grasp the reins of power to the hindrance of the parson’s 
work and to the ruin of brotherliness in the whole parish. A 
recognised lay social head is, indeed, vitally necessary in English 
tural life, and the elected patron would supply the place. 

The same system could (and should) be carried out by the 
various patronage trusts which ‘ own’ one-twelfth of the parish 
churches of England, by the universities, and by the Crown— 
each in its own way and with its own list of patrons. An 
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impersonal patron is altogether a monstrosity in the English 
theory of patronage rights, which is meaningless without personal 
responsibility and personal interest in the people concerned. If 
by any chance (as does sometimes happen, though rarely) one 
member of a board has such personal interest, he has still no 
personal responsibility. The board appoints, and his individual 
acquaintance with the parish is but one factor in many, some at 
least of which are always unworthy. And when the appointment 
has been made, the new parson is left alone to carry on without 
the sympathy or the support or the counsel of those who entrusted 
him with the work. If ‘ clericalism ’ be on the increase (as some 
people assert) and a danger (as the same critics complain), the 
reason is that the incumbents are chucked into their parishes to 
sink or swim. Some fail, and that is a proof that the clergy are 
no good. Others succeed and are accused of priestcraft. But 
the real source of weakness in both cases lies in the fact that 
the spiritual thane cannot function properly without the temporal 
thane to support and to check him. There is no alternative but 
that beloved by bureaucrats—to abolish the parson’s freehold 
altogether and substitute a clerical service graduated on the 
lines of Whitehall, in which independence of thought and action 
is regulated by the bishop as head of a diocesan ‘ department.’ 


C. E. DouGLas. 
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JUDICIAL SALARIES 


AFTER the recent announcement that the Judges of the High 
Court and all major judicial dignitaries were to be docked of 
20 per cent. of their statutory salaries, it was stated in the House 
of Lords by an ex-Lord Chancellor, during the course of,a 
sympathetic speech, that the salary of a Judge of the High 
Court had at one time been as much as £7000. This figure 
cannot be verified if the relevant records are consulted. It is 
true that the Judges once received more than the modem 
remuneration of £5000; but the high-water mark appears to 
have been £5500 in the reign of George IV., the low-water mark 
being £6 13s. 4d. when Henry III. was on the throne. 

The chief source of information as to the remote past is Sir 
William Dugdale’s Originales Juridiciales, which was published in 
1666. Therecords, says that learned Garter King of Arms, begin 
in the ‘ XIth year of King Henry the Third’s reign,’ at which 
time Will. de Insula and R. Duket, King’s Justices, received ten 
marks (a mark being 13s. 4d.) each out of the Exchequer. Twenty 
years later the amount was more than doubled, for ‘ Will de 
Culworth, one of the Justices of the Common Pleas, had XXI. 
per annum fee.’ In 27 Henry III. Alexander de Swereford, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, was paid ‘ XL. marks per annum,’ and 
a little later the Barons of that Court had an annual ‘ XX. 
marks.’ At the end of the same reign the Justices of the Common 
Pleas, with ‘ C. marks,’ were doing better than their brothers of 
the King’s Bench, who had ‘ 40/. per annum.’ The Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench (Gilbert de Preston) was paid ‘ C. marks per 
annum ’ in 35 Henry III. ; and a little later the Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas was receiving ‘but XL. pounds.’ Between 
the seventh year of the reign of Edward I. and the twenty-fifth 
year of that of Edward III. the Chief Justices of the King’s 
Bench and the Common Pleas received the same amount, ‘ XL. 
pounds per annum,’ the payment of their puisnes being ‘ XL. 
marks.’ ‘I hear,’ says Dugdale, ‘ the salary of the Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench shrank more ; viz. to fifty marks per annum 
(which is no more than XXXIII/. VIs. VIIId.), the yearly fee 
of the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas being augmented to 
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C. marks per annum.’ At the same time it was arranged that 
the Chief Baron should have ‘ 40l. per annum.’ and the various 
puisne Judges ‘ XX/, per annum.’ 

In the eighteenth year of Henry VI. ‘ there was more of 
certainty, both in their yearly salaries, and allowances for their 
robes.’ This was the result of a petition to Parliament by the 
Judges of all the Courts of Westminster, the King’s Attorney 
and the King’s Serjeants. Apparently the Judges had not been 
paid the customary sums for their judicial services or for their 
robes, and they were moved to present a prayer for immediate 
settlement of all arrears and punctual payment thereafter. The 
King, by the advice of his Lords and Commons, ‘ad graunte 
tout ceo qu’est contenuz en iceste Petition,’ and accordingly 
John Markham, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, had a yearly 
pension of CLXX. marks, payable by the Clerk of the Hanaper 
together with CVIs. XId, for a Christmas robe and LXVIs. VId. 
for a ‘ Robe at Whitsuntide.’ ‘ After this,’ says the same author, 
‘viz. in 37 H. 8, there was a further increase of their fees ; viz. 
to the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench and his successors for 
the time being of XXX/. per annum ; to every other Justice of 
the Court, and their successors, XX/. per annum, and to every 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and their successors, XX/. per 
annum.’ It was some twelve years earlier that the Judges had 
first been required to pay taxes and subsidies, the charge being 
at the rate of 5 per cent. on their respective incomes. The 
figures on which they were assessed indicate that they must have 
been receiving perquisites which increased their nominal salaries, 
for Fineux, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, paid on 1000 
marks; Brudenell, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, on 650 
marks; and FitzJames, C.B., on £400. Two of the Justices of 
the King’s Bench were charged on £400 and one on £200; two 
of the Judges of the Common Pleas paid on 500 marks, and one 
on £200. This novel and disagreeable demand was probably the 
explanation of the subsequent raising of the judicial salaries. 

During the reign of Elizabeth the ‘ Lord Cheefe Justice of 
England ’ was paid as follows : 


‘Fee, reward and robes {208 6s. 8d. 
Wyne, 2 tunnes at {5 pertunne {fo 0 0. 
Allowance for being justice of assise {20 0 0.’ 


The Chief Justice of the Common Pleas had {141 13s. 4d., £8, 
and £20 under the same headings, and in addition {12 Ios. 8d. 
as ‘ fee for keeping the assise in the Augmentation Court.’ The 
Judges in the two Courts had £128 6s. 8d. for ‘ fee, reward, and 
robes’ and {£20 ‘ allowance as justice of assise,’ but nothing for 
‘wyne.’ The Court of Exchequer fared worse, the ‘ Lord Cheefe 
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Baron’ receiving in all {132 17s. 8d. and his three Barons 
£79 tos. 8d. apiece. 

It is clear, however, from the assessments of the Judges for 
purposes of taxation in the reign of Henry VIII., that they had 
sources of income apart from their official pay. At what date 
the system of presents, fees and perquisites began is uncertain ; 
but, whatever its origin, it was in full swing during the sixteenth 
century. And from the terms of the 6 Edw. VI. c. 16, it would 
seem that one of the privileges of the Judges was the right to 
dispose of certain offices by sale. The statute forbids the sale of 
offices connected with the administration of the law, but excepts 
from its provisions ‘ any office or offices to be given or granted 
by the Chief Justices and Judges of Assize,’ who are to give or 
grant them ‘ as they or any of them might have done before the 
making of this Act.’ The alternative privilege was the right to 
bestow the office upon some needy member of the Judge’s family. 
How rich was the patronage of the Chief Justices was disclosed 
in the parliamentary debates preceding the passing of the 6 Geo, 
IV. cc. 82, 83, 84; but theirs was as nothing to that of the Lord 
Chancellor. The occupant of the woolsack, till the passing of 
the 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. rr1, had the following sinecures to bestow: 
Keeper or Clerk of His Majesty’s Hanaper, Patentee of the 
Subpcena Office, Registrar of Affidavits, Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery, Clerk of the Patents, Clerk of the Custodies of Lunatics 
and Idiots, Prothonotary of the Court of Chancery, Chaffwax, 
Sealer, Clerk of the Presentations, Clerk of Insolvents in Bank- 
ruptcy, Clerk of Dispensations and Faculties, and Patentee for 
the Execution of the Laws and Statutes concerning Bankrupts, 
These posts were all alike in two respects—the emoluments were 
large and the duties could be performed by deputy. Together 
they produced about £24,000 a year. It was the business of 
Chaffwax (or his deputy) to bring the wax to the proper state of 
liquefaction when the Great Seal was in use. 

Lord Eldon, who was the last Lord Chancellor under the old 
dispensation, was thus enabled to provide handsomely for one 
of his sons. Mr. William Henry Scott had ‘in possession ’ the 
Clerkship of Patents, the Registrarship of Affidavits, the Receiver- 
ship of Fines and the Cursitorship, and ‘in reversion’ the 
Clerkship of the Crown in Chancery, and the office for the 
execution of the Statutes of Bankruptcy. ‘ The ample income,’ 
says the biographer of Lord Eldon, ‘which he derived from 
several offices conferred upon him by his father, exempted him 
from the necessity of application.’ It was the practice of the 
Lord Chancellor to retain for himself the Clerkship of the Hanaper ; 
and when bankruptcies were abundant he reaped a golden harvest 
from the patenteeship ‘for the Execution of the Laws and 
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Statutes concerning Bankrupts.’ Lord Eldon’s annual receipts 
from this source are said to have never fallen lower than £12,000 ; 
and Lord Thurlow was able to bestow the office upon two of his 
relatives in succession. 

The best of the offices in the gift of the Lord Chief Justice 
was the Chief Clerkship of the Court of King’s Bench. If it 
happened to become vacant, the Lord Chief Justice was able to 
make a ‘ noble provision ’ (to quote Lord Campbell) for his family. 
Lord Ellenborough, who died in 1818 leaving £240,000, was 
fortunate in this respect. He was riding in Hyde Park when he 
heard of the death of Mr. Way, who had been appointed Chief 
Clerk by Lord Mansfield. With commendable caution the Chief 
Justice dismounted and at a house in Knightsbridge forthwith 
executed the necessary deed of gift, lest any mischance should 
occur to him before he reached home. The name he filled in was 
his own, and he retained the Chief Clerkship till the time came 
to hand it on to his son, In the days of Chief Justice Coke the 
Chief Clerkship was worth {4000 a year, and that good patriot 
covered himself with glory in 1616 by declining to appoint 
a nominee of Bacon and disposing of the office for the benefit 
of the Judges, whose salaries the Chief Justice deemed to be 
inadequate. To Lord Ellenborough it was worth £16,000 a year. 
The Chief Justice could also appoint the Clerk of the Treasury 
and Custos Brevium, and Filazer, Exigenter and Clerk of the 
Outlawries ; and these positions were also ‘ deemed to be saleable ” 
by him. What gave the Chief Clerkship an additional value was 
the fact that the Chief Clerk himself could appoint to, or sell, 
the Clerkship of the Rules on the Plea Side, the Clerkship of the 
Papers on the Plea Side, the Clerkship of the Declarations, the 
Clerkship of Common Bails, Estreats and Posteas, and the 
Clerkship of the Dockets ; and the Custos Brevium had a further 
group of sinecures to fill up or sell to the highest bidder, which 
included the Bag Bearership on the Plea Side and the Clerkships 
of the Inner and Outer Treasury. Thus, when either office 
became vacant, the Chief Justice was doubly enriched. 

The Chief Justice of the Common Pleas had at his disposal 
the offices of Chief and Third Prothonotaries, the Clerkship of 
the King’s Silver, and many more ; and when the Custos Brevium 
nominated (as he might) the Second Prothonotary and the 
Clerkship of the Juries, the Chief Justice was ‘ entitled to certain 
fees.’ 

There was therefore something to justify the rumour that 
Sir Thomas Richardson, who became Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in 1626, had paid £17,000 for his appointment. The fame 
of Chief Justice Richardson survives, for he belonged to the race 
of witty Judges. When the prisoner threw a brickbat at him, as 
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he was stooping over his desk, ‘ que narrowly mist ’—to quote from 
Dyer’s Reports—the Chief Justice remarked : ‘ If I had been an 
upright Judge, I had been slaine.’ That the Judges supplemented 
their official pay in many ways is shown by the diary of Mr, 
Justice Rokeby, who was a Judge of the Common Pleas in the 
reign of William III. He kept a careful note of his receipts from 
‘dedimus money, fees from Clerk of the Warrants, etc.,’ which in 
one year came to {694 4s. 6d., and his total takings, including 
salary, were £1378 19s. in 1689 and £1631 Ios. r1d. in 1698. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century the Judges were apparently 
receiving little but their regular stipends. There is a MS. note 
written in 1744 by Sir James Barrow, Master of the Crown Office, 
in his copy of the Origines Juridiciales (now in the Middle Temple 
Library) which throws light on this point. 


L.Ch.J. B.R. [runs the note] was worth (I know) to Lord Raymond 
£3500. Lord Hardwicke had the salary increased from {£2000 to £4000, 
and, consequently, the place was worth to him about {5500 per annum, 
I don’t know what salary Ld.Ch.J. Lee receives; nor I believe does 
anyone else. Ld.Ch.J.C.B. is not much under £5000 per annum. Ld.Ch. 
Baron is £2500. 


As to puisnes and perquisites he adds : 


Each puisne has a salary of {1500 per annum. The perquisites in 
C.B. are greater than in B.R. But they all say that they give them to 
their clerks. N.B. The second Judge of B.R. receives {£40 per annum 
out of the Fines, for his Trouble in giving the Charge, every Term, to the 
Grand Jury of Middlesex. And all the puisnes, I believe, receive some 
other monies from the Chief Clerk (the Master of the King’s Bench Office). 
The Judges of the B.R. do also receive some little Presents (of Sugar 
loaves &c.) from some of the Officers. And there used to be larger 
Compliments paid to the Chief Justices by some of the Superior Officers 
at Christmas (even in hard money:) But the Clerk of the Crown and 
the Custos Brevium were ashamed to offer such a thing to Lord Hardwicke ; 
and he never hinted anything about it to them (all three happening to 
come into their respective offices much about the same time, and conse- 
quently unpractised in the thing.) So that since the time (which is now 
about 12 years) it has never been either asked ‘or offered. But I have 
heard a Judge put an Officer in mind of the Sugar loaves: intimating 
that such Customs ought not to be neglected. Note: It was always 
customary for the Ld.Ch. Justice to entertain all the Officers at Christmas. 
But this Gentleman (Chief Justice Lee) has never done it, nor taken the 
least notice about it. 


But, if the Judges were reduced to their sugar loaves, the 
Chiefs continued to enjoy the emoluments, or the purchase price, 
of the above-mentioned sinecures. Their right to sell the offices 
in their gift was never questioned, and (as mentioned already) 
was definitely protected by the 6 Edw. VI. c. 16. Why the 
Lord Chancellor should not have enjoyed the same right it is 
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not easy to understand; but when it was rumoured that the 
Earl of Macclesfield (Lord Chancellor from 1718 to 1725), assisted 
by his Countess, had sold Masterships for ready money, ‘his 
ent followed. Perhaps it was the crudeness of ‘his 
methods that roused the indignation of the public. The evidence 
of Masters Bennet, Elde and Neaston, which is set out in the 
State Trials, makes good reading. Master Bennet, it seemed, 
had asked Mr. Cottingham (the Chancellor’s Secretary) what 
present was expected of him, and had been referred to Master 
Godfrey. Having consulted that official, Master Bennet returned 
to Mr. Cottingham with an offer of £1000; Mr. Cottingham 
countered with a suggestion of 1500 guineas, rejected Master 
Bennet’s improved offer of £1500, and intimated that the money 
might be paid in any way Master Bennet pleased ‘So it be 
guineas.’ So the 1500 guineas were duly paid and the appoint- 
ment arrived in due course. Master Elde told a similar tale. 
He had informed Mr. Cottingham that he was prepared to give 
{5000 for the vacant Mastership. ‘Guineas are handsomer,’ was 
Mr. Cottingham’s succinct reply. Master Elde accordingly carried 
the 5000 guineas in a basket to his lordship’s house, and a few 
days later the basket, empty of its contents, was returned. 
Master Neaston had dealt directly with the Countess of Maccles- 
field, with satisfactory results. Two days after he had tactfully 
left £5250 on her table he was admitted to the Mastership. 
Lord Macclesfield and his learned counsel went down with their 
colours flying. They insisted that there were precedents for the 
sale of Masterships in the days of Lord Harcourt and Lord 
Cowper, and relied strongly on the statutory sanction of similar 
sales by the Chief Justices ; but their arguments were rejected. 
Both the Chiefs and the puisnes were favourably considered 
when George I. came to the throne in 1714. It is recorded in 
Lord Raymond’s Reports (vol. ii., p. 1319) that ‘ the salaries of 
the two Chief Justices, and Chief Baron, were increased from 
£1000 to {2000 per annum, and the salaries of the rest of the 
Judges were increased from {1000 to £1500 per annum, for which 
they had distinct patents from those by which they were appointed 
Judges.’ In 1758 there was a further advance. The 32 Geo. II. 
c. 35, after reciting that the salaries of the Judges were ‘ inade- 
quate to the Dignity and Importance of their Offices,’ enacted 
that they should be augmented by {£500 (Judges), £1000 (Chief 
Baron), and £500 (Barons of the Coif); and in 1779 the 19 
Geo. III. c. 65, there being a surplus from the stamp duties 
appropriated to the payment of the Judges’ salaries, added £500 
to the Chief Baron and {£400 to the puisne Judges and Barons. 
Twenty years later the salaries were refixed by the 39 Geo. III. 
c. 110 as follows: Master of the Rolls, {4000; Chief Baron, 
Vor. CXI.—No. 660 ° 
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£4000; puisne Judges and Barons, £3000. The same statute 
enabled the Crown to grant pensions, after fifteen years’ service 
or retirement by reason of physical infirmity, to the Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench of £3000, to the Master of the Rolls, to the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and the Chief Baron of £2500; 
and to the Judges and Barons of {2000a year. It also empowered 
the grant of an annuity of £4000 to a retiring Lord Chancellor, 
In 1813 these pensions were increased by {800 (the two Chiefs 
and the Master of the Rolls) and by {600 (puisne Judges and 
Barons). 

‘ An Act for further augmenting the Salaries of certain of the 
Judges ’ (49 Geo. III. c. 127) raised the Chief Baron’s salary to 
£5000 and that of the puisnes, both Judges and Barons, to £4000, 
the ‘second Judge’ receiving a further {40 for charging the 
grand jury each term and pronouncing judgment on malefactors. 
The high cost of living brought about by the war was the ground 
put forward for the passing of this statute; and the fact that 
the Judges were now subject to a heavy income tax (10 per cent.) 
as well as a land tax was an additional reason for improving 
their financial position. 

A portion of the duties of the ‘second Judge’ (though not 
the payment) still survives. When there is a trial ‘at Bar’ the 
senior Judge, as representing the ‘ second Judge’ of other days, 
in the ordinary course passes sentence. It was as senior Judge 
that Mr. Justice Mellor sent the claimant to penal servitude 
when the case of Rex v. Castro at last came to an end, and Mr. 
Justice Wills, in the same capacity, sentenced ‘ Colonel’ Lynch 
to death when that mildly mannered politician was found guilty 
of treason in the Court of the Lord Chief Justice in 1903. 

The better opinion, however, was that Mr. Justice Wills should 
not have been the spokesman of the Court on this occasion ; and 
at the trial of Sir Roger Casement, the Chief Justice, Lord Reading, 
pronounced sentence of death. An examination into the prece- 
dents had shown that in cases of treason the senior Judge gives way 
to the ‘Chief.’ Mr. Baron Pollock, who ought to have sentenced 
the ‘ Jameson raiders,’ is said to have taken the point that as the 
£40 payment had been abolished the senior Judge by implication 
was relieved of his ancient duty, and the then Chief Justice, Lord 
Russell of Killowen, accordingly passed the sentence of the Court. 

By the 6 Geo. IV. cc. 82, 83 and 84, the two Chiefs lost the 
whole of their patronage, and fixed salaries were substituted for 
the old method of remuneration. The Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench was given £10,000, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
£8000, the Master of the Rolls £7000, the Vice-Chancellor of 
England {6000, the Chief Baron £7000, and the Judges and 
Barons £5500. This was the zenith of judicial comfort. But 
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for the opposition of Brougham the Judges would have received 
{6000, which was the figure first suggested by those in charge of 
the Bill. The same Acts fixed the pensions at £4000 (Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench), £3750 (Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, Master of the Rolls, Vice-Chancellor of England and Chief 
Baron), and £3500 (Judges and Barons). 

Naturally enough, when the House of Commons was asked in 
1826 to substitute for the attractive windfalls, which might fall 
into the laps of the Chiefs, a flat rate payment of £10,000 a year 
for the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench and {8000 a year for 
the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, there was opposition in 
interested quarters. Mr. Scarlett (not yet Attorney-General, but 
with ‘ the pillow of the Common Pleas ’ in mind) stoutly defended 
the old order of things. He regarded the offices in question as 
incidental to the situation of the Chief Justice (one of great 
elevation and dignity), as the proper source of the greater part of 
his recompense, and as survivals in which he had a vested interest. 
If the vulgar course of fixing a salary had to be taken, then let 
the salary be £12,000 for the head of the King’s Bench. For the 
puisnes, too, he said a word, and not without effect. As originally 
drafted, the Bill providing for the pensions gave the Judges and 
Barons £2800. This sum seemed to Scarlett quite inadequate, 
and he drew for the House a pathetic picture of Mr. Baron Wood, 
who, notwithstanding the loss of the sight of one eye and the 
use of both ears, had clung to the Bench rather than retire into 
poverty-stricken obscurity. The learned Baron had died not 
long before Scarlett made this disclosure to the House of Commons. 
He was sixty-seven years of age when appointed, and eighty-three 
when he resigned ; so some measure of physical decay was to be 
expected. A lawyer of erudition, he is now forgotten. His 
Observations on Tithes and Tithe Law is no longer read, and 
pilgrims do not visit his grave in the Temple Church. Yet he 
was the subject of a legal witticism which greatly entertained 
the special pleaders of the day. Wood appeared before Lord 
Mansfield for a client who had bought a horse. The animal, 
warranted a good roadster and free from vice, entirely refused to 
leave its stable. Hence the action against the vendor. ‘ Who 
would have thought,’ observed the Chief Justice, ‘that Mr. 
Wood’s horse would have demurred when he ought to have gone 
to the country ?’ The author who records this incident adds the 
mournful comment that ‘ this excellent joke, in the changes of 
the art of pleading, may possibly become unintelligible.’ His 
fears have been realised: the special pleaders are no more, and 
the jest has lost its savour. 

Brougham, who throughout the debates was the enemy of 
the Bench, informed the House of Commons that the Chief 
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Justice had, ere now, sold two of the above-mentioned offices for 
£20,000, and that the reason for the raising of the Judges’ salaries 
from £3000 to {4000—the increased prices of all commodities— 
had long since ceased to operate. Other relevant and irrelevant 
facts referred to in the debates by legal members were that 
Buller, J., who had become a Judge at the age of thirty-two, 
accumulated a considerable fortune on the Bench; that Lord 

_Ellenborough, C.J., on one occasion disposed of 588 causes at 
the Guildhall; that though three ‘Chiefships’ fell in while 
Garrow was Attorney-General he did not secure one of them; 
that the Judges were paid partly from the civil list and partly 
from fees, and that each Judge had, therefore, to make a return 
on oath of the fees he received, which was undignified ; that the 
Judges recently appointed had been on an average sixty years of 
age; that during one term in 1826 the Court of King’s Bench 
had 250 cases to try and the Common Pleas only twenty-five; 
and that Mr. Dampier refused to be a Judge till after his health 
had given way, because he could not support the dignity of the 
position. The latter learned gentleman, being a stuff-gownsman 
of fifty-eight, was promoted to the Bench in 1813, and died 
some two years afterwards. 

Then came a drop. The 11 Geo. IV. & 1 Will. IV. c. 70 had 
given the three Common Law Courts an additional Judge each, 
with a salary of {5000. The 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 116 reduced the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench to {8000 and the Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas to £7000, leaving the Master of the Rolls 
untouched at £7000. It also deprived the puisne Judges and 
the Barons of the Exchequer (other than those already appointed 
at the salary of £5500) of £500 a year, and the ‘ second Judge’ 
of his additional £40. 

Lord Eldon, the stoutest of Tories, did his best to uphold the 
old order of things so far as the Chancellorship was concerned. 
The services of the Lord Chancellor, he thought, could not be 
adequately compensated by ‘ mere wages,’ and it was not right 
that he should be ‘ left in a state of destitution on quitting the 
woolsack.’ But Lord Brougham was ruthless, and Lord Eldon’s 
protests were in vain. 

The 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 111 made a sad difference to the position 
of the Lord Chancellor. The whole of the sinecures which had 
enriched the office were to ‘ utterly cease and determine’ from 
and after August 20, 1833. But, to compensate him, he was to 
receive an annuity of £5000 (the 39 Geo. III. c. 10 had limited 
it to £4000) on resignation of his office. When Lord Birkenhead, 
being an ex-Lord Chancellor, elected to turn his attention to 
finance, the opinion was expressed in some quarters that he 
ought not to continue to receive a ‘ pension ’ if he ceased to sit 
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asa Lord of Appeal in the House of Lords, It «is, however, 
arguable that an ex-Lord Chancellor is under no obligation 
to discharge any legal duties, and that the larger ‘ annuity’ 
was given to him because he could no longer provide for. his 
descendants by conferring valuable offices upon them. 

Section 3 of the above-mentioned Act said : 





Whereas by the abolition of the said Offices the Lord High Chancellor 
or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal for the time being will be deprived of 
the Patronage and Gift of the said Offices, which does of Right belong to 
and has been exercised by him; and it is therefore just and equitable 
that more ample Provision should be made for the Lord High Chancellor 
or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal on his Retirement from Office; be it 
therefore enacted, that it shall be lawful for His Majesty ..: . to give 
and grant, unto any person executing the Office . . . an Annuity or 
yearly Sum of Money not exceeding Five Thousand Pounds... to 
commence and take effect immediately from and after the Period whenever 
the person to whom such Annuity or yearly Sum of Money shall be granted 
shall resign the said office. 


It is in recognition of his unqualified statutory right to the 
annuity that it is granted immediately on his appointment, to 
take effect on his retirement. An Act of the same year—the 
2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 122—gave the Lord Chancellor during his 
tenure of office a fixed salary of £10,000, to be paid quarterly out 
of the Suitors Fund in Chancery, ‘ free and clear from all Taxes, 
Deductions or Abatements whatsoever.’ And the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s salary has since remained at the above figure, though the 
last relevant statute (15 & 16 Geo. V. c. 49) describes the amount 
as ‘such yearly sum as with the amount payable to him as 
Speaker of the House of Lords is sufficient to make up the sum 
of ten thousand pounds a year.’ 

In 1851 the Mastership of the Rolls was shorn of some of its 
glory by the Court of Chancery Act, which fixed the salary of 
the holder at {6000 a year, the same statute benefiting the 
profession by creating two ‘ Judges of the Court of Appeal in 
Chancery ’ (who were to relieve the Lord Chancellor of some of 
his labours) with salaries, payable out of the interest and dividends 
arising from the Suitors Fund, of {6000 a year. These were the 
first of the Lords Justices and the forerunners of the present 
Court of Appeal. The Judicature Acts, which established that 
tribunal and increased the number of the Lords Justices from 
two to five in order that it should be adequately staffed, lowered 
their salary to the figure of £5000. There is a tradition that 
while the Acts were going through Parliament the Judges, on 
being consulted as to whether the Lords Justices should be 
distinguished from their humbler brethren by a further £500 a 
year or a Privy Councillorship, voted for the latter. 
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The only Judges who receive more than {£5000 (less 20 per 
cent.) to-day are the Lord Chief Justice (£8000), the Master of 
the Rolls (£6000), and the six Lords of Appeal (£6000) ; and the 
patronage of the Lord Chief Justice is limited to the appointment 
of a secretary, and the right to nominate (in rotation with the 
Lord Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls) to Masterships and 
to the office of Master in the Crown Office. The offices remaining 
in the gift of the Judges, now that Revising Barristers have 
disappeared, are the Clerkships of Assize. When a Clerk of 
Assize dies or retires the Judge of Assize is entitled to nominate 
his successor. 

It is melancholy to realise that the Judges, with a salary of 
£5000 diminished by 20 per cent. and the deduction of tax and 
sur-tax, are worse off than they were in 1799, when they had 
£3000 a year ‘free and clear from all taxes and deductions 


whatever.’ 


THEOBALD MATHEW. 





THE AIR FORCE REQUIREMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


In view of the impending International Conference on Disarma- 
ment, it may be of some interest to review the position and 
requirements of Great Britain in terms of air power for home and 
overseas defence, and to consider their bearings upon the problems 
of Disarmament. Undoubtedly the main way to disarmament 
lies primarily in the removal of the fears by reason of which so 
many countries, even in their impoverishment, submit to the 
financial and economic burdens which large armaments involve ; 
and partly also in securing that those armed forces which represent 
a minimum of provision for self-defence, for the preservation of 
order and the maintenance of communications by land and sea, 
should be so organised and distributed as to afford the fullest 
guarantees of their non-aggressive character, and to provide the 
maximum return in practical utility for the expenditure which 
they involve. 

The principal defence requirements of Great Britain are 
security from invasion and the assurance of the delivery of her 
imports of food-stuffs and of raw materials for her manufactures. 
Captain Dorling in The Nineteenth Century points out that 
‘invasion and starvation it has ever been the duty of the Navy 
to prevent’; but in upholding the importance of the Navy he 
gets carried away into minimising the possibilities of air power, 
until finally, inflamed by some remarks of an American general, 
he virtually denies that air power has any importance whatsoever. 
It is therefore desirable to recall the standard of requirements of 
Great Britain in home defence against air attack, to describe the 
forces kept for the purpose, and to correct some misstatements 
about their employment. 

These requirements were authoritatively defined by Mr. 
Baldwin (then Prime Minister), speaking in the House of Commons 
on June 26, 1923, in the following terms : 


In addition to meeting the essential air power requirements of the 
Navy, Army, Indian and overseas commitments British air power must 


2 ‘ The Navy and the Air,’ November 1931. 
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include a Home Defence Air Force of sufficient strength adequately to 
protect us against air attack by the strongest air force within striking 
distance of this country. 


It would seem superfluous to assert the necessity of protecting 
our capital, manufacturing towns, and ports against air attack, 
if Captain Dorling did not imply, first, that intense air bombard- 
ment will not affect the essential activities in any town attacked, 
and, secondly, that only action at sea will prevent our imports of 
food-stuffs and raw materials from reaching the consumers. As 
regards the first implication, it is perhaps sufficient to say that 
the French and the Italians show in their air manoeuvres that 
they attach vital importance to the protection of towns from air 
attack, There are two important pronouncements on this point 
—the well-known dictum of Marshal Foch, that the action of 
air power on civilian populations may prove decisive in future 
wars, and (more in terms of our own problem) Captain Liddell 
Hart’s statement that ‘Provided that the blow be sufficiently 
swift and powerful there is no reason why in a few hours, or at 
most days, from the commencement of hostilities the nerve 
centre of one of the contending countries should not be paralysed. "a 

Captain Dorling draws an analogy from the fact that, in spite 
of repeated, air bombardments, the civil population of the little 
French town of Dunkirk stuck to their posts throughout the war ; 
but the make-up and importance of London is vastly different 
from that of Dunkirk, and the striking power of aircraft has 
very greatly increased since 1918. Even as regards food supplies 
it is not true to say that no country can be brought ‘to terms by 
aerial attacks alone. Although food and ‘a thousand and one 
staple commodities ’ can. be stopped on the high seas, they can 
also be effectively denied to the consumer, if their unloading at 
the docks and distribution by the railways are stopped by air 
attacks, to which, not the Navy, but only the air defences, can 
provide a counter-move. An adequate air defence is, in brief, 
an essential part of Great Britain’s protection against both 
invasion and starvation. 

The scale of attack, security against which successive British 
Governments have affirmed the necessity of providing, is that of 
attack by the strongest air force within striking distance of this 
country. It is, broadly speaking, a one-Power standard of air 
strength, comparable to the ‘ one-Power standard ’ now accepted 
for naval strength. It may be, as Captain Dorling points out, 
‘the most improbable war that is likely to take place,’ but it is a 
contingency which (taking into account the very definite commit- 
ments involved by the Locarno Treaty). is higher in the scale of 


* B. H. Liddell Hart, The Remaking of Modern Armies. 
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possibility than a war between Great Britain and the United 


States, which is no doubt why we have not, in fact, built to that 
standard. 

Although it is necessary for us to preserve the right to build 
to a one-Power standard—a standard we should like to see fixed 
at a modest scale—yet in fact we are only fifth in order of strength 
among the air Powers of the world. We have not yet even 
completed the first stage of the policy laid down in 1923. It 
was then announced that a force of fifty-two squadrons for 
home defence should be formed with as little delay as possible, and 
it was expected that that force would be completed by 1929-30. 
Actually only forty-two squadrons have been formed, of which 
thirteen are fighter squadrons, and sixteen are regular bomber 
squadrons; the remainder being auxiliary or special reserve 
squadrons, manned mainly by personnel whose training and 
liabilities of service approximate to those of the Territorial Army. 
Under existing political and financial conditions this lag in the 
execution of our approved air policy may be regarded as inevit- 
able, and it is much to be hoped that the scale of the one-Power 
standard to which we might have to build if circumstances altered 
may be reduced by international agreements at the Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

The justification and method of employment of a Home 
Defence Force is a subject on which Captain Dorling (and other 
critics) are very. much at sea. He admits that the initiative is 
retained if a tactical offensive compels a combatant to employ in 
defence those forces with which he would otherwise himself take 
the offensive, but appears to think that the bombing squadrons 
of the Home Defence Force could have no prospect of forcing a 
tactical defensive upon their antagonists. The claim, in Captain 
Dorling’s own words, ‘ that by attacking the enemy you force him 
back to the defensive ’ has ‘ no substance whatever in air warfare.’ 
To make this assertion is to forget that the bombing attacks on 
London in the Great War led to the retention in England for the 
defence of London alone of ten times the number of aircraft 
actually employed in the attacks, and, similarly, that the British 
attacks on the Rhine towns caused the Germans to lock up 
in passive defence very much larger forces whose personnel 
would otherwise have been employed in offensives over our 
lines. 

We learned how to apply to air operations the doctrine that 
‘offensive is the best defence’ in 1916 on the Somme, as the 
French learned it in the same year at Verdun. It has nothing to 
do with ‘ retaliation.’ It is difficult of application, and will be 
more so as long as uninstructed opinion calls for passive defence, 
as it does even now, and will certainly do with vehemence 
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in wartime. Major Sherman,’ of the United States Army, 
writes : 

There will be many and insistent demands for the defensive. Never- 
theless, ultimate success will be achieved with greater degree of certainty 
by a vigorous offensive against the enemy’s aircraft and his vital centres 
than by attempting to provide a close and positive defence against similar 
attacks on his part, a plan which will never produce decisive results and 
will often end in stark failure. 


Further, it is sometimes forgotten that air defence is not 
‘parochial.’ It forms part of the general operations of the war 
in which defence is called for. The operations of the Air Force 
are concerted with those of the Navy and Army: each service 
aims at breaking the enemy’s attacks in the way best suited to it, 
but each does so as far as it can in such ways as may best combine 
to make the total pressure exerted most effective. The operations 
of the bombing squadrons allotted to the air defence forces of 
Great Britain will be framed to contribute to this end by attacks 
on objectives calculated to achieve this combined pressure. They 
will be as positive efforts towards winning the war as were the 
attacks on the chemical and munition industries of the Rhine 
towns. Retaliation for retaliation’s sake would be no part of 
the scheme of their employment. Such attacks on the enemy’s 
concentrations, communications, munition supplies, naval bases 
and ports, coupled with the power, which the mobility of the air 
arm provides, of switching at very short notice from one form 
of attack to another, besides contributing to the collective aim 
of all three services, will force the enemy to employ in defence 
forces far larger than those employed by the attacker. They 
thus deny to the enemy freedom to use in attack part of the 
forces which he would wish to use. The bombing attacks could 
be carried out in accordance with the rules now governing naval 
bombardment, and without any element of that ‘ indiscrimi- 
nate use against the enemy civilian population ’ which Captain 
Dorling wrongly regards as inseparable from an air offensive. 

It is sometimes objected that the theory of the tactical 
offensive leaves out of account two factors of importance—first, 
the difficulty of making successful attacks before local air 
superiority is gained, and, secondly, the fact that the enemy 
forces which are locked up by attack are fighter squadrons, and 
that therefore nothing is contributed towards ‘ home defence,’ 
since the enemy’s bomber squadrons are not locked up as well. 
As to the first objection, the most intense air fighting in point of 
fact took place in the war near and over active objectives that 
the enemy were bound to defend. Fewer enemy aircraft were 
destroyed when local air superiority was sought by making 
* Air Warfare (Ronald : New York, 1926). 
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attacks on the enemy on the ground or by increasing line patrols. 
On the ground it is very difficult to destroy aircraft, since they 
may be stationed on improvised landing grounds and be hard to 
find, or be in the air when the aerodrome is attacked. In the 
air it is also very difficult to bring attacking aircraft to battle, 
except when the locality which is the object of attack can only 
be reached by the attackers after penetration to a great depth 
through a highly organised defence system. Even then the wide 
choice of points of attack probably enables the attacker to be 
in superior numbers at the point he selects. He can fulfil his 
mission, drop his bombs, and, in fighting, have superiority in 
numbers. In some other respects, such as superior performance 
and ability to call for reinforcements, it may be conceded that 
the tactical advantage is on the side of the defending fighters, but 
those considerations never affected the unhesitating preference 
in the Great War of all air commanders to force the struggle to 
the enemy’s side of the lines. When that offensive is successfully 
maintained, the enemy finds himself obliged to devote more and 
more of his energies to defence and can spare correspondingly 
fewer for attack. When this course is forced upon him, the second 
objection referred to above is answered. He begins to employ in 
defence aircraft designed for bombing. 

In that predicament numerous instances occurred of bombing, 
reconnaissance, and even artillery co-operation, aircraft being used 
for defensive patrols in emergencies, both on account of military 
necessity and because of popular clamour. As Major Sherman 
observes, ‘ every airplane possesses in some degree the qualities 
which another may have superlatively ; it may, accordingly, be 
called upon to perform any duty which normally belongs to 
another type when a grave emergency arises.’ That the result 
may be slight success, or even failure, will not prevent an enemy 
being driven to the defensive from this misuse of aircraft in the 
future any more than it did in the past. Apart from this detrac- 
tion from bombing strength, the enemy will come to employ his 
best pilots in the fighter squadrons, fill up casualties in their ranks 
more quickly than those in the bomber squadrons, and make 
his replacement programme give fighter aircraft priority over 
bombing aircraft. The air force, therefore, which perseveres in 
the maintenance of its object of attacking the vital centres of the 
enemy will not only contribute most effectively to the attainment 
of the national war aim, but will also act most effectively for the 
attainment of air superiority and for the defence of its own land. 
Mahan says that 

Every proposal to use a Navy as an instrument of pure passive defence 
is found faulty upon particular examination ; and these various results 


all proceed from the one fundamental fact that the distinguishing feature 
of Naval force is mobility while that of a passive defence is immobility. 
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The same is even more true of airforces. 'We must also remember 
that in many respects the country we have to travel is radically 
different from that in which the Navy operates. We must 
examine these differences as Corbett did those between the Navy 
and Army, when he pointed out in his Principles of Maritime 
Strategy that the Navy could not accept without great modifica- 
tions the theory of war which has been almost entirely the work 
of soldiers. 

So much for the main principles of the organisation and 
strategy of the air defence of this country. We may now tum 
to the other commitments of the Air Force as laid down by 
the Government in the statement quoted above—namely, the 
requirements of overseas possessions and of co-operation with the 
Navy and Army. The Royal Air Force meets the requirements 
of the Navy by the Fleet air arm, which is organised in twenty-six 
flights of torpedo bombers, spotters and reconnaissance aircraft, 
and fighters. These flights are embarked on carriers, battleships 
and cruisers. Their work is essential to the Fleet, and the two 
other great naval Powers (the United States and Japan) propose 
making large additions to their fleet air arms. These increases 
are governed to some extent by the limitations imposed by the 
London Naval Treaty on the building of aircraft carriers, and on 
the fitting of landing decks on cruisers. But it appears possible 
here to effect some more direct limitation ; and as classes of ships 
and guns have already been limited in numbers, so we may hope 
that numbers of fleet aircraft may, too, be limited at the Disarma- 
ment Conference. It has been suggested that the Great Powers 
might agree to abolish fleet aircraft, but the fate of our proposal 
at the Washington Conference to abolish submarines shows that 
there is little prospect of agreement on such a question. The 
difficulties of technical as opposed to numerical limitation of 
armament are very great: while as regards the degree of reliance 
which may be placed on rules of warfare, it is difficult to gainsay 
the conclusion reached by Royse,‘ that rules of warfare appear to 
operate against means and methods of warfare only when a 
weapon or method has either grown obsolete or is not vital to the 
military establishment of any State. 

As regards the overseas commitments of the Royal Air Force, 
eight squadrons are maintained in India and five in Egypt and 
the Sudan. These consist partly of ‘ general purpose ’ squadrons, 
and partly of squadrons more specially trained and allotted for 
‘ close co-operation ’ with infantry and artillery. Their number 
is so small as to give anxiety whether they are sufficient to deal 
with disturbances as they arise, and to co-operate adequately 
with the large number of troops in those countries. From Egypt, 

* Aerial Bombardment (Vinel & Co.: New York, 1928). 
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for example, one squadron travels thousands of miles every year 
and carries out training programmes with troops in East Africa, 
in West Africa, or in the Union of South Africa. - To these 
thirteen squadrons must be added five ‘ army. co-operation ’ 
squadrons maintained at home for training and exercise with the 
Army. The squadrons of the Home Defence Force, moreover, in 
addition to their primary function, form a reserve to supply any 
additional requirements that may be needed in any emergency in 
which the safety of Great Britain itself is not in question, In 
peace these squadrons supply pilots to the squadrons overseas 
much as a battalion at home supplies drafts to its linked battalion 
abroad. We may say, therefore, that, while the needs of the 
Army at home, in India, and in Egypt are adequately met, there 
are no forces to spare, if grave disturbances occur simultaneously 
in widely separated parts of the Empire. Other overseas responsi- 
bilities are: Iraq (four land squadrons and one squadron of 
flying-boats) and Aden (one squadron) (in both of these areas the 
Air Force is employed as the primary arm of defence), Palestine 
and Transjordan (one squadron), Malta (one squadron of flying- 
boats), and Singapore (one squadron of flying-boats and ‘one of 
torpedo-bomber landplanes)—total, ten squadrons. 

In the mandated territories the squadrons assist in! the 
peaceful development of the country, and are the primary 
resources behind the civil power in cases of serious unrest. In 
these countries it will be possible in the future, as it has been in 
the past, to reduce the forces required to back the civil power in 
accordance with the progress of civilisation. Both in Iraq and 
Transjordan the incursions of frontier tribes have decreased, and, 
though both countries have still very serious problems to face, it 
is to be expected that further progress will be made in the course 
of the next few years. At Malta and Singapore the duties of the 
squadrons are to assist in the protection of our naval bases and in 
the maintenance of our sea communications, for which in home 
waters we also keep four squadrons of flying-boats. Though the 
radius of aircraft can at present be taken at only 250 to 300 miles, 
it is surprising how many of our lines of sea communications pass 
within that distance of potentially hostile air bases. So far very 
little provision has been made for these duties, and important 
naval bases and lines of sea communications are left entirely 
without air defence—a fact which would have to be taken into 
consideration in connexion with any proposals at the Disarma- 
ment Conference for the limitation of numbers of aircraft. In 
respect of these and of other liabilities it must be, in fact, recog- 
nised that the policy of economy in air expenditure which has 
been pursued by Great Britain since the war entirely precludes 
this country (having regard to its widespread Imperial commit- 
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ments) from continuing to lead the way in the reduction of 
armaments unless and until other countries are prepared to 
co-operate in full measure. 

Two methods for reduction may be put forward : 





First, a reduction by international agreement of the sizes 


of metropolitan air forces. This would have the effect of } 


reducing to a lower scale in terms of aircraft and expenditure 

the liabilities of a ‘ one-Power’ standard, the right to the 

maintenance of which was implied in the Government's 

declaration of air policy in 1923. 

The second is the limitation by agreement of numbers of 
ship-borne aircraft in the same way as the sizes of fleets have 
already been limited by the Washington Treaty and the 
Treaty of London. This latter method of reduction is one 
which it is desirable, and should be feasible, to achieve, given 
the will to co-operate on the part of the United States and of 
Japan. 

In considering the possibility of an agreement for the reduction 
of metropolitan air forces it is necessary to examine the numbers 
of first-line military aircraft at present possessed by the principal 
air Powers. These numbers were stated as follows by the then 
Under-Secretary for Air (Mr. F. C. Montague) in the House of 
Commons on March II, 1931 : 


France. _ : . . . 1320 
Italy. : : : ‘ , . II00 
United States . . ‘ ; . 1050 
Russia. s . . ; . 1000 
Great Britain . ‘ ‘ . - 790 


Since that date some alterations have no doubt been made, and 
the figures quoted by Mr. Montague differ in some respects from 
those contained in the returns recently published by the League 
of Nations in preparation for the Disarmament Conference. The 
later figures suggest that the figures of strength given by Mr. 
Montague considerably under-estimated the size of the French 
air forces, but rather over-estimated the size of the air forces of 
the United States. But, when these allowances are made, it 
remains clear that a reduction of air forces by the crude method 
of an over-all percentage cut, whether in expenditure or in first- 
line aircraft applied equally to all countries, or even to the major 
air Powers, would produce entirely unsatisfactory results. To 
employ such a method would be to reproduce and perpetuate (if 
on a somewhat lower scale) the predominance of air power at 
present possessed by certain countries. Applied to our own 
position, it would ignore the fact that we are still far from possess- 
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ing forces ‘ of sufficient strength adequately to protect us against 
air attack by the strongest air force within striking distance of 
this country.’ 

In short, while a reduction in the size of the air forces main- 
tained by the principal air Powers is an object eminently to be 
desired and striven for, the method of reduction should be one 
which must equitably take into account reductions already made 
and intrinsic defence requirements, 

C, LonGcRoFT. 
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CHARING CROSS—A TIME FOR REFLECTION 


In the last days of July it was announced that the Government 
was unable to renew its offer of financial assistance towards the 
cost of a new Charing Cross Bridge, and immediately the labori- 
ously prepared official plans, the vigorous protests and the eager 
counter schemes, all were shelved and became but memories of a 
sterile past. Many must have been the sighs of relief as the news 
was read, for Charing Cross Bridge had become one of the most 
hardy of newspaper perennials. Hasty executive decisions, 
violent oppositions, Royal Commissions and committees of 
experts, technical opinions and complete disagreements, had 
succeeded each other in such a maze of contradiction that per- 
spective and a sense of true direction had been lost, and all hope 
of any ultimate solution which would transcend petty disagree- 
ments seemed finally to have vanished. This feeling of relief has 
not been confined to the unwilling thousands who have had the 
Charing Cross problem forced upon them. Overriding considera- 
tions of supreme importance have supervened, and all the nation 
must now feel that this is no time for heavy expenditure, however 
desirable the objective. Yet, even from the narrower standpoint 
of that objective itself, delay is welcome ; for the more we realise 
the far-reaching possibilities and effects of a worthy Charing Cross 
improvement, the more vital does it become that our lost sense 
of a wider vision should be regained. And for this the passage of 
time is necessary. 

In all the varied discussions and investigations that have 
succeeded each other there is only one point on which unanimity 
has been achieved, and that is on the importance of the problem 
itself, the necessity of building a new road bridge at Charing 
Cross. One particular factor, the needs of traffic, has been 
responsible again and again for forcing this question back into the 
realm of practical politics, despite the disappointment of hard 
work rendered fruitless by endless disagreement. This traffic 
problem in Greater London is one of the most urgent with which 
we are faced, and drastic steps for its solution in the near future 
are an absolute necessity. Some temporary alleviation has been 
secured by the introduction of roundabouts and automatic 
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signals, and the rate of increase in the volume of traffic has been 
checked by the results of the present world-wide slump. But 
experts are all agreed that these factors are of but limited applica- 
tion, that some ultimate solution will have to be found, and that 
the longer it is postponed the more drastic and costly is it likely 
tobe. For the population of Greater London is growing steadily ; 
the average distance between the offices and homes of the daily 
workers is increasing still more quickly as new dormitory areas 
spring up on the outskirts ; the percentage of motor cars per head 
of population seems likely to continue growing ; and the average 
use made of each individual vehicle becomes ever greater as 
mechanical efficiency is perfected. The conclusion of urgency 
that must be drawn from the effect of these combined factors upon 
the tangled streets of London’s haphazard growth seems obvious, 
and we have the experience of the United States and of our own 
traffic experts to assure us that this urgency is not likely to prove 
fanciful in practice. The key to any satisfactory solution to this 
vital problem in Central London lies in a Charing Cross Road 
Bridge. 

It is the traffic experts, therefore, whom we have to thank 
for bringing the improvement of Charing Cross out of the minds 
of visionary’ reformers into the practical discussions of present 
politics, and all who have the future of London at heart owe a 
debt of gratitude for the drive and incentive supplied by them. 
Yet immediate urgency gives no title to ultimate importance, and 
the issues which in the future will prove most permanently vital 
to London’s well-being are not those of traffic, but rather of town- 
planning. So glaring have our traffic necessities become that 
many have been blinded to the wider and deeper requirements of 
town-planning, and it is the object of this article to show that it 
has been the inversion in the minds of overworked authorities of 
the relative importance of traffic and town-planning which has 
rendered fruitless so many laborious and conscientious efforts. 

The words ‘ town-planning’ have become a useful cliché in 
newspaper correspondence, but from the very wideness of their 
implication and the comparatively recent growth of the science 
which lies behind them, they too often fail to conjure up any 
definite picture in the minds of readers, and tend, therefore, to 
lack the compelling power which is their due. Town-planning is 
not merely one factor which has to be weighed against others, 
such as the needs of road and railway traffic. Town-planning is 
itself the science of how best to create and improve cities, and 
there are therefore no considerations, great or small, which are 
not included within its scope. The needs of town-planning are 
paramount over all others, because only when this is admitted can 


each factor receive what is its due—neither more nor less. When 
Vor. CXI—No. 660 P 
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improvements in an existing city are brought up for debate a very 
large number of vested and often conflicting interests are involved); 
and especially is this the case when an operation of first magni- 
tude on a vast living organism such as London is proposed. The ~ 
issues at stake spread far and wide, and the possibilities of well- 
grounded opposition are endless if any one sectional interest is 
first allowed to obtain possession of the judge’s ear. In questions 
such as these no interest, however powerful or important, can be 
allowed the right of unquestioned dictation. The community asa 
whole is paramount, and it is the duty and privilege of town- 
planning to show how best the community may be served. In 
proportion as the realisation of the true position and function of 
town-planning grows, so does the understanding that it sets no 
merely ideal standard, but is of practical advantage on each facet 
of everyday life. Business men have come to realise that in 
building individual houses the accessibility, proportion, and 
attractiveness of good architecture pays, even at the sacrifice of 
some part of the maximum floor area. On a far larger scale the 
same is true of town-planning, but this truth has not yet been so 
generally recognised. The ideal town-plan will give the most 
suitable placing, proportioning, and relative distribution for each 
component part of the town and of its life, and all will benefit 
thereby. It will give a lay-out suitable in its utility, homeliness 
or dignity ; it will give the opportunities necessary for obtaining 
the greatest available business efficiency, domestic comfort, social 
and political convenience, traffic distribution and direct accessi- 
bility. In short, town-planning pays. 

Town-planning in a great city is therefore of supreme im- 
portance ; but there is no part of London where it is more vitally 
needed than in the districts on the Surrey side of the great bend 
of the river which sweeps past Charing Cross and Waterloo 
Bridges. The development of modern London has been greatly 
hindered by the fact that the traditions and associations attached 
to the north bank of the Thames stretch back a thousand years 
behind those of the south bank. Large parts of Lambeth and 
Southwark were smiling fields in the eighteenth century ; now 
they are in the centre of London, but have never acquired the 
dignity and reputation of the older portions. So strong is the 
prejudice against the districts ‘ across the river ’ that people often 
fail to realise how central they are. The shortest route between 
Westminster and the City lies through them, and large portions 
of them are within half a mile of Charing Cross, now normally 
considered the centre of modern London. The rate at which the 
business community and commercial interests have been spreading 
out into and rebuilding new districts in recent years is well known. 
How far more desirable it would be if these admirable develop- 
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ments could take place in the mean and partly derelict areas 
south of the Thames, which are or could be more central and 
accessible than Grosvenor Road, Mayfair or Baker Street, and 
would mean displacing few elements that are desirable in the 
heart of a great capital city. The present deplorable condition 
of large parts of Lambeth and Southwark is obscured by the very 
prejudice caused thereby, in that so many persons visit those 
districts never at all. Dirty and partly derelict slums are 
separated by long streets of narrow frontages which are 
monotonous and mean where they are not dingy, and the whole 
is cramped and stifled by a network of railway viaducts upon 
their dismal arches. Hidden away in this hopeless tangle, without 
frontage or other than deplorable approach, lies London’s greatest 
station, Waterloo, from the gates of which most Americans get 
their first lamentable impression of our Empire capital. 

No very prolonged thought is required to convince an interested 
observer of the desirability of making the southern districts 
worthy members of London’s greatness, but as soon as any 
practical solution of the ideal is attempted difficulties are en- 
countered on every side. An afternoon’s walk through the areas 
in question will impress upon the greatest optimist the impossi- 
bility of any large improvement being brought about by vision 
or by chance through the enterprise of private owners or building 
speculators. These can do no more than anticipate an already 
existing demand. No piecemeal demands for civic development 
in such an area can possibly exist ; a complete break from the 
past and present is essential before individual firms could trust 
their fortunes to such surroundings. It is clear that only a 
sweeping Act of Parliament can achieve this break. But such an 
Act must meet and reasonably satisfy the vested interests which 
exist ; and these vested interests are amongst the most powerful 
in the country, and also involve considerations which stretch not 
only throughout London itself, but even into the realms of 
national and international trade. All such problems should be 
weighed before a true solution can be found. Here we must 
content ourselves with lightly indicating the nature and extent 
of the three factors which seem most fundamental. 

First and foremost there is no hope for the development of 
Lambeth and Southwark so long as they remain honeycombed 
with high-level railway viaducts. This statement has been 
violently contradicted, but is made advisedly. It is perfectly 
true that in newly laid-out towns (consisting mostly of rectangles) 
a high-level railway may in ideal conditions be made almost 
unobjectionable. It is equally true that large underground 
spaces, such as Piccadilly Circus Station, can be made most 


attractive by modern methods of illumination. But neither of 
P2 
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these arguments applies to the Lambeth problem. Lambeth is 
not a newly laid-out town, and certainly the conditions there are 
far from ideal. The main lines of both streets and railways are 
fixed ; they cross each other at awkward places and at awkward 
angles. The railway serving the present Charing Cross Station 
completely blocks the possibility of a seemly approach to Waterloo 
Station, and the viaducts as they wind diagonally across the 
streets prevent the formation of direct and open thoroughfares so 
vital in civic developments of this kind. Can anyone imagine 
that Kingsway and Aldwych would have developed as they have 
to-day if they had been crossed by a broad and low railway 
viaduct at a slanting angle ? The impossibility of forming a new 
first-class civic area when cramped by such a condition can well 
be visualised during a visit to the roads that tunnel under Vaux- 
hall Station. Here is no question oi a Piccadilly Circus Station, 
planned as an isolated centre and visited only by pedestrians, 
The tunnel is a link between the streets on either side, and 
(however well lighted) must by its lowness break the spacious 
dignity and continuity necessary to attract business to a new 
civic thoroughfare. Yet, however blighting may be the effects of 
railway viaducts on Lambeth or Southwark, many problems have 
to be envisaged before their demolition can be seriously proposed. 
Since a busy city cannot be riddled with level crossings, only two 
alternatives remain to the present system ; either those particular 
sections of railway must be abolished altogether or they must 
be transferred underground. Whichever of these solutions is 
preferred, there remains the third problem of how far back the 
railways in question can be so treated and where and of what 
nature the terminal stations are to be. The magnitude of the 
issues raised is at once apparent. The fundamental desiderata of 
suburban passenger and of goods traffic are involved, with reper- 
cussions that stretch far out into the surrounding countryside. 
The second basic consideration that has to be faced is the ever- 
growing requirements of vehicular traffic. These may be divided 
into two categories, since the needs of both long-distance through 
traffic and of local traffic have to be met. The latter category is 
in this instance particularly large owing to the position of Waterloo 
Station, coupled with a possible new terminus adjoining. We 
have already stressed the urgency of traffic needs. The peculiar 
position which Charing Cross Bridge holds in this connexion is 
that it would supply a direct link, now missing, between the 
heavily charged traffic centres in the north-western and south- 
eastern districts. At present such traffic has to find its way 
round by either Westminster or Waterloo Bridges, both of which, 
in view of their positions and the limitations of their approaches, 
are already loaded to full capacity. The need for a road bridge 
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at Charing Cross can be accepted as proved ; though it may be 
mentioned that, in spite of the careful statistics of the Ministry of 
Transport, no complete traffic census has ever been taken in 
London, such as the one in New York, which gave not only the 
volume of traffic at different points, but also the origin and 
destination of each particular vehicle. The information supplied 
by such a census would be invaluable in determining the funda- 
mental traffic necessities that the new bridge must meet. For 
the problems involved in establishing a new artery between two 
such highly charged centres as Trafalgar Square and the ‘ Elephant 
and Castle’ are complex in the extreme, and the conclusions of 
even the most expert authorities to-day must in part be only 
opinions based on data admittedly incomplete. We shall have 
occasion later to touch on the merits or demerits of high-level 
roads for through traffic—a question of principle which must be 
decided before it is possible to make even a scheme for a new 
Thames bridge. 

The third factor which cannot be omitted when discussing 
Charing Cross Bridge is the interests of the river users, for the 
volume of water-borne trade affected is not always realised. 
There is first the important but comparatively subsidiary point 
that the new bridge must not unreasonably interfere with naviga- 
tion, and, owing to the bend in the river and the currents caused 
thereby, this imposes severe limitations upon the position and 
type of structure which can be erected. Of wider implication, 
however, is the question of what is to be the ultimate treatment 
of the Surrey shore. Lambeth and Southwark cannot come into 
their own until a complete break has been made with the stigmas 
of the past. Once the movement southwards has begun it is 
bound to be cumulative, so many-sided are the advantages. But 
an attractive bait will be necessary to overcome the first wariness 
and aversion due to past memories. It seems likely that a 
southern embankment between the County Hall and Blackfriars 
Bridge will provide just the stimulus required. The sites fronting 
such an embankment, with views over the great sweep of the 
river towards Whitehall and the Strand, would be amongst the 
finest in the world, and in times of normal prosperity the demand 
for them would be enormous. But this would mean displacing 
the existing warehouses, involving interests which extend not 
only throughout the Thames basin, but even to international 
trade. Various compromise proposals have been made, such asa 
high-level embankment with warehouses under ; but, whatever 
may be decided, the nature of the embankment and the use to 
which it is to be put must clearly have a profound influence both 
upon any new bridge and upon the future development of 
Lambeth. 
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Even such a cursory examination as has been possible makes 
plain how far-reaching are the problems involved, and the nearer 
the approach to practical consideration the more numerous do the 
difficulties become. The question is of such magnitude that the 
ideal solution is beyond the scope or vision of any one or two 
interests involved ; it is beyond the technical knowledge not only 
of any individual but of any one profession. In such conditions 
the method whereby the problem is approached is the crucial 
question, the sine qudé non of success, and the only point on which 
the man-in-the-street has any right to insist. It is essential that 
the approach should be from the top downwards ; that the broad 
considerations of all the interests involved should first be weighed 
in the light of the needs of the community before they are obscured 
and prejudiced by the myriads of contradictory difficulties that 
lie in wait on every side. A broad view and a generous spirit 
of compromise for London’s good are necessary, and sectional 
rivalry and jealousies must be discouraged before the many 
factors that promote them become too strong. Seen in this light, 
the actual sequence of events that have led up to the present 
situation makes lamentable reading indeed, and the moral is so 
plain that a short review } will well repay the effort of casting back 
our minds into the past ; for we are now given time to assimilate 
the lesson and to determine that when the opportunity for action 
recurs it shall not be in vain. 

Waterloo Bridge has been the focus of interest both at the 
beginning and at the end of that stage of the long controversy 
which has now just closed. For some fifty years its piers had 
been settling very slowly owing to the greatly increased scour 
since old London Bridge was removed, the gravel being slowly 
washed away from round the wooden piles on which the bridge 
rests. In March 1924 the London County Council, who have 
charge of the bridge, injected cement under high pressure into the 
ground beneath one pier, in an attempt to arrest the slow move- 
ment. Instead, however, of consolidating the gravel, the pressure 
appears to have blown it out into the river away from the piles, 
and the pier in question settled suddenly, alarmingly, and at a 
rapidly increasing rate. The temporary bridge was built, the 
arches on each side of the disabled pier were shored up on wooden 
centering and the roadway over lightened. The subsidence 
thereupon ceased, and the condition of Waterloo Bridge remains 
substantially unaltered to this day. Meanwhile, the London 
County Council, influenced by the rapid subsidence and by the 
repeated advice of their experts against underpinning, decided in 

1 For a somewhat longer review of the subject readers are referred to Mr. 


Arthur Keen’s admirable book, to which my acknowledgments are due, 
(Charing Cross Bridge : Ernest Benn, October 1930.) 
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April 1924 to demolish the bridge and rebuild it to the same 
design but widened to take more traffic. At once protests arose 
on all sides—from the lovers of the amenities who resented the 
destruction of a national monument, from engineers who denied 
the impossibility of underpinning, and from the Labour Party in 
the Council itself, who advocated an entirely new bridge which 
would be capable of bringing trams across the river. The 
feasibility or otherwise of underpinning was crucial, since the 
necessity of demolishing the bridge depended upon the answer to 
this question. Competent expert opinion was sharply divided ; 
the eminent engineers consulted by the County Council advised 
against underpinning ; equally eminent engineers consulted by 
the protesting societies advised in favour ; and the Institute of 
Civil Engineers refused to give a conclusive verdict between the 
two schools. When the navigation interests added vigorous 
objection to the compromise proposal of rebuilding the bridge to 
the same design but wider, the County Council rescinded their 
former resolution and determined in February 1925 to demolish 
Waterloo Bridge and to replace it by an entirely new bridge with 
only five arches. This was, however, to be ‘ subject to the pro- 
vision of a vehicular subway under the Strand.’ Demolition 
could not be begun until the temporary bridge was completed, 
and a conference of protesting societies utilised the respite to 
organise opposition and to obtain a number of additional engineer- 
ing opinions on the feasibility of underpinning. The question 
was referred back to a special Bridges Sub-committee, who finally 
recommended asking the Government to set up a technical 
commission as a way out of the impasse. Feeling was now 
running high ; this recommendation was rejected, and in Decem- 
ber 1925 the County Council voted to proceed with the demolition. 
No mention was made this time of the subway under the Strand. 
As a direct result of the storm of public protest which arose the 
Royal Commission on Cross-River Traffic was set up in July 1926 
under the chairmanship of Lord Lee of Fareham. 

The proceedings of Lord Lee’s Commission were dominated by 
two main considerations—the future of Waterloo Bridge and the 
urgent need of a rapid decision which was emphasised in the 
Royal instructions. As regards Waterloo Bridge, the Commis- 
sion investigated every detail with the utmost thoroughness and 
produced a Report which has every right to be regarded as 
authoritative. They recommend a combination of rebuilding and 
of underpinning which would leave the bridge unaltered with the 
exception of its parapets, which were to be corbelled out so as to 
admit of four lines of traffic instead of only three. They responded 
so admirably to the call of urgency that their Report was produced 
in the remarkably short period of four months (November 1926), 
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but their more general conclusions were profoundly affected by 
the lack of time available for surveying the vast problem. True 
to the title of their Commission, traffic was the consideration to 
which they gave paramount importance, and other equally vital 
aspects were either entirely overlooked or passed over as sub- 
sidiary. Their main recommendations were all based on the 
assumption that, since crossings are the main cause of traffic 
congestion, therefore long high-level thoroughfares which bridge 
the streets below are desirable. The wider town-planning effects 
that are likely to result from superimposing such road viaducts 
upon the tangle of existing roads and frontages were ignored. 
Except in rare and carefully chosen instances, such roads can be 
almost as injurious as railway viaducts. The constant need of 
city development is to open out and give more space for easy 
circulation, rather than to fence off one district from its neighbour 
by a viaduct. Where a new high-level road is driven between 
existing streets, site values tend to deteriorate owing to the 
unremunerative narrow strips and triangles of property which so 
often form a large part of the area left available for resale, and 
even where a district is entirely replanned the changes in level 
are normally found to restrict severely the number of attractive 
frontages. In the case of Charing Cross Bridge the high-level 
approach roads suggested by the Royal Commission were after 
further investigations abandoned by general consent. It is 
probable that in the future special provision will have to be made 
for through long-distance traffic. Such traffic forms no part of 
the life of the districts through which it passes, but rather is an 
intrusion into them, and it is more likely that its passage can be 
made innocuous in open cuttings than in overhead viaducts. 
Whichever level is chosen, the dangers of congestion at the ends 
of such a thoroughfare or ‘ speed-way ’ are profound. 

The Report of the Royal Commission, in so far as it concerned 
Charing Cross Bridge, was referred to a Committee of Engineers, 
who first met in the spring of 1927 and continued their discussions 
for a year. They had the benefit of the advice of the Director- 
General of Roads on traffic problems (on behalf of the Govern- 
ment), and were also permitted to confer with the engineer of the 
Southern Railway. They examined numerous possibilities with 
the greatest diligence, and achieved great merit by inducing the 
Southern Railway to agree to transfer its terminus to the other 
side of the river. But no representative of the wider town- 
planning interests was allowed to share their labours, and repeated 
protests could only elicit the reply from the Minister of Transport 
that ‘ he did not consider that any useful purpose would be served 
by an examination of the architectural and esthetic aspects of the 
scheme until its general features, which must depend on engineer- 
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ing and financial considerations, had been investigated.’ This is 
the only stage of the long controversy at which blame can properly 
be attached to individuals. The deplorable lack of foresight that 
must have prompted such an answer needs no stressing ; town- 
planning was ignored and architecture conceived merely as an 
addition of mouldings and cornices to pre-determined structures. 
Once such an attitude had been taken up, no deliberations, 
however earnest, on the part of experts in some only of the vital 
factors in the problem could be fruitful, and these experts were 
inevitably pushed by the sheer weight of circumstances from one 
untenable position to the next. They should rather be honoured 
than blamed for their thankless labours under most difficult 
conditions. 


PLAN BY COMMITTEE OF ENGINEERS ADOPTED BY L.C.C., JULY 1928 
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New terminus on Lion Brewery site cutting the area on Lambeth bank into 
two. New Charing Cross Bridge continued at higher level over Waterloo 
Bridge Road. Long tunnels on York Road and Waterloo Bridge Road. 
Awkward viaducts and road junctions east of Waterloo Station. No town- 
planner consulted. Ramped high-level feeders to St. Martin’s Place, West- 
minster Bridge Road, and Blackfriars Road, abandoned later. 

This Committee of Engineers reported in April 1928 and 


suggested a plan which placed the new terminus on the site of 
Waterloo Junction Station. This was opposed by the Southern 
Railway, and in July 1928 the London County Council adopted 
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a third plan, with the terminus brought forward to the river's 
edge on the Lion Brewery site. This scheme carried with it the 
provisional concurrence of the railway company. In January 
1929 the County Council, bowing to overwhelming arguments, 
announced the abandonment of some of the elevated road 
approaches, which were the sole remaining features originating 
from the Royal Commission. Finally, in March 1929, when all 
the fundamentals of the scheme had been settled beyond recall, 
Sir Edwin Lutyens was asked to advise on its town-planning and 
architectural aspects ; and the ‘ Official Scheme,’ touched up by 
him in what was, in the circumstances, an almost miraculous 
way, was adopted by the London County Council and the Southern 
Railway in July 1929. This scheme passed its second reading 
in the House of Commons in February 1930, and was then 
courageously rejected by a strong Committee under the chair- 
manship of Sir Henry Cautley, which, after a most scrupulous 


‘ OFFICIAL PLAN,’ ADOPTED BY L.C.C., JULY 1929. REJECTED 
BY PARLIAMENT 
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This should be compared with ‘A.’ Once the high-level feeders had been 
abandoned the root principles of both ave the same, and‘ B’ shows how much 
town-planning considerations can — @ scheme even when introduced 
long after ali main principles have xed. The Lambeth area is stiil 
completely cut into two, with long tunnels under the railway to the new terminus 
on Lion Brewery site. Ali bridge traffic is thrown into the Strand. 
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examination of the proposals themselves, did not even require to 
hear the arguments of the various opponents. 

The clamorous and variegated nature of this opposition will 
be well remembered. Many alternative suggestions had been put 
forward and were now examined by the Advisory Committee on 
Charing Cross Bridge which was set up by the County Council 
in June 1930, under the chairmanship of Sir Leslie Scott. The 
appointment of this Committee was a real step in the right direc- 
tion, since all the varied interests were adequately represented. 
The terms of reference were, however, unfortunately worded, 
binding the Committee to a strict limit of initial expenditure and 
thereby preventing due weight being given to the chances of 
ultimate recoupment and to the long view. A reference to the 
necessity of strict economy would have met the need. Moreover, 
the Committee met in an atmosphere rigidly defined by precon- 
ceived opinions, and instead of breaking through these limitations 
it fixed them still more firmly by what appeared to many on- 


PLAN BY LAMBETH BOROUGH COUNCIL ADVISED BY MR. W. R. 
DAVIDGE AND MR. T. ADAMS 


A, NORTH BANK , 
LAYOuT ; 
NOT SHEWN 4H 


One QuasTaR mie. 
New terminus set back to Waterloo Junction site, thus leaving the whole river- 
side area open to development. The Southern Railway refuses to accept this 
position for the terminus. The approach to Waterloo Station greatly improved. 
(The treatment of the Southern Railway station is similar to that of Mr. W. D, 
Caroe’s plan of 1917.) 
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lookers to be two important errors of procedure. In the first 
place, members of the Committee were allowed to bring for- 
ward schemes of their own without themselves retiring from 
the Committee, thus not only securing a fuller hearing for 
these schemes than for those emanating from without, but also 
prejudicing impartial judgments. And, more important still, 
the engineer authors of the ‘ Official Scheme,’ which had been 
rejected as fundamentally unsound by Parliament, were retained, 
not as witnesses, but as expert advisers. We have tried to show 
that these eminent engineers had been the victims of circumstances 
imposed upon them from above. Forced to lend the full weight 
of their professional experience to final decisions based on inade- 
quate data, they would not have been human had they not wished 
to maintain their reputation for consistency before the public, 
Their evidence as witnesses was amongst the most important 
that could be heard, but it was not fair even to them to give them 


PLAN BY SIR M. MACDONALD, MR. W. MUIRHEAD, MR. D. B. 
NIVEN, MR. W. D. CAROE, MR. E. M. FRY, AND MR. T. ADAMS 
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An attempt to meet the requirements of the Southern Railway while yet leaving 
the avea open to development as a whole. New terminus on Lion Brewery 
site, but at low level, the roads being raised over the railway instead of the reverse. 
More expensive in initial outlay than official plan. On Westminster bank, 
bridge carried over Embankment and then traffic distributed in five directions, 
but the official scheme on this bank can equally well be substituted. Approach 
to Waterloo Station greatly improved. 
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the ubiquitous influence on every detail possessed by the expert 
adviser on questions of such intricacy. The atmosphere became 
such that no outside evidence at variance with these preconceived 
opinions could get a friendly hearing, and when the Committee 
reported in March 1931 it was found to be hopelessly divided, 
the majority recommending a plan which was a mere rehash of 
the ‘ Official Scheme ’ which had been justly killed in Parliament. 
All question of a new Charing Cross Bridge was shortly after 
suspended by the Government’s decision not to contribute to 
the cost. 

We are left to-day faced by one problem of immediate import- 
ance. The London County Council had accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission with regard to Waterloo 
Bridge on condition that a new road bridge was built at Charing 
Cross. Immediately the Government’s decision against the 
latter was announced; the chairman of the Improvements 
Committee of the County Council wrote a letter to The Times 
announcing that he would proceed at once ‘ to issue such instruc- 
tions as may be necessary with a view to minimising the delay in 
the commencement of the demolition of ’ Waterloo Bridge so that 
an entirely new bridge may be built to take six lines of traffic. 
We find ourselves, therefore, back in the same position as in 
December 1925. But the holidays have since supervened, and 
with them time for reflection. There is no possible logical justi- 
fication for the proposed demolition except the wish to bring trams 
up to a terminus south of the Strand ; for the factor which limits 
the amount of traffic which Waterloo Bridge will carry is not the 
width of the bridge itself, but the blocks which occur at its crossing 
with the Strand. The vehicular subway under the Strand (con- 
sidered a necessary adjunct to a widened Waterloo Bridge by the 
County Council in February 1925) is not only no longer proposed 
for the immediate future, but even the ultimate construction of 
such a subway is rendered infinitely harder by the deepening of 
the Kingsway subway to take double-decked trams. Supported 
by the unchallengeable authority of the Royal Commission, the 
esthetic and antiquarian value of Waterloo Bridge remains 
supreme, and it is therefore greatly to be hoped that the London 
County Council will take no action in furtherance of a letter 
written no doubt at a moment of extreme personal disappointment. 

The result of these prolonged and manifold discussions is to 
leave us in this lamentable position : every expert of note in each 
of the professions has been consulted, but in such a way and at 
such a time that each has been forced to commit himself to an 
opinion founded on incomplete data. Nor is the argument valid 
which would insist that the ‘ Official Scheme ’ (though imperfect) 
is the best attainable under practical conditions. Each of the 
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alternative plans proposed may equally be open to objections; 
but this could not be otherwise with plans prepared by private 
individuals denied access to official information. A fresh start is 
needed with new methods and a wider vision, and the present 
world-wide depression—for all its deplorable consequences—at 
least gives a heaven-sent opportunity to put the question of cross- 
river development into cold storage, where old animosities and 
reputations may be quietly forgotten. And when the cloud shall 
lift again the prospect is not without hope. We are likely then 
for the first time to have a Traffic Board controlling all the roads 
and railways in Greater London, and a Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act giving powers of development in built-up areas. The 

stimulus necessary to hasten the development of the 
southern districts will be at hand in the new Lambeth Bridge, the 
improvements now authorised at the ‘ Elephant and Castle,’ and 
the new park on the site of Bethlem Hospital ; and a fourth factor 
can beadded by the formation of a civic centre in front of Waterloo 
Station. In fact, if only the methods of approach are right, the 
hopes of ultimate success are strong, and we may take comfort 
and courage to persevere from the example of Kingsway and 
Aldwych. First seriously discussed as a practical proposition in 
1855, they were not opened till 1905 and are not completely built 
upnow. Yet, in spite of the war and subsequent depression, they 
have paid their way. And so may Charing Cross, if the long view 
be allowed to prevail. 

A. D. R. CarRoe. 





CLAUDE: A REVALUATION 


By way of preparing myself for enjoying the French pictures at 
Burlington House I have been looking at those in the various 
permanent collections of London. It is altogether fantastic to 
imagine these as ever gathered under one roof, because such things 
do not happen, but only in this event would their composite 
strength as a revelation of the character of French art be fully 
apparent. As it is, impressions have to be formed piecemeal and 
then built together. In doing so I have found myself up against 
the problem of Claude. He is well represented everywhere, as 
is to be expected, since Waagen nearly 100 years ago referred to 
him as the favourite painter of the English. The Dulwich Gallery 
may be said to have been cradled in Claude, since it was by 
the purchase of a small picture by him, afterwards sold advan- 
tageously to George III., that Desenfans was led to undertake the 
business of picture buying, which had as its sequel the foundation 
ofthe gallery. Two landscapes typical of his serenity and delicate 
aerial sense, two seaports in which the magnificence of Venice 
lives transported to the quays of Ostia, four other works of his 
school, keep the visitor aware of his presence, and the impression 
there formed of the subtilty of his power to render the infinite 
gradations of the atmosphere is renewed in the Italian landscape 
with its sun-steeped vista in the Wallace. 

‘An enlightened public needs not my aid to discover the 
sublimity of Raphael, the brilliancy of Titian, or the tenderness of 
Claude.’ I take these words from the introduction to a catalogue 
of 1823 of the Angerstein Collection, which by purchase a year 
later formed the nucleus of the National Gallery. Of the thirty- 
eight pictures contained in it no less than five were by Claude. 
In a note on one of these the author remarks that the best pictures 
of Claude are to be found in this country, and a propos of another 
he observes that Claude’s landscapes do not always exhibit the 
portraiture of a prescribed portion of country, but are frequently 
collected from materials united with consummate art and culti- 
vated taste. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to frame a 
description of the painter’s method of composition more fair and 
succinct. 
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These two pictures representing the embarkation of the Queen 
of Sheba and the marriage of Isaac and Rebecca, known as The 
Seaport and The Mill, are not now hung with the other Claudes 
in the room in the National Gallery devoted to the earlier French 
pictures, but are set in companionate exile in the lobby, side by 
side with two Turners at the head of the steps leading to it. A 
visitor might imagine them to be merely crowded out if it were 
not for the presence of an inscription on the Turners stating them 
to be placed there in conformity with the terms of Turner’s will, 
which apparently has been potent enough to cause the removal 
of The Seaport and The Mill from among the other French 
pictures. The Seaport and Turner’s Building of Carthage, which 
hangs by its side, have elements of composition in common which 
may render them a convenient basis for a comparison of the work 
of the two painters, were such comparison for all time desirable 
in the interests of art ; but The Mill, with its essentially Italian 
landscape, clear light of noon, and stately trees, is altogether 
dissimilar in composition, tonality, and range of colour to Turner's 
picture of The Sun Rising in Mist, with its men-of-war and fisher- 
men ; and the enforced juxtaposition of the two, consequent upon 
the terms of Turner’s will, might well cause a present-day observer 
to find a solution of the enigma on the same lines as, accord- 
ing to Hamerton, M. Viardot found it—namely, by doubting the 
sanity of the testator at the time the will was made. 

Even then he might ask, Why this particular provision ? And 
the answer to the question necessitates the attempt to review 
Claude’s position in art. He might also wonder whether Turner's 
spirit would be at all disquieted if what Ruskin has described as 
‘ the noble passage of arms to which he challenged his rival from 
the grave’ were now, after eighty years, pronounced ended and 
the Claudes were put back in their own place. 

We are a law-abiding people, but we are also on occasions a 
chivalrous people, and I would suggest that neither the reputation 
ot Turner nor of anyone else would suffer if in this matter the 
instinct of chivalry were allowed to predominate. As the account 
of the origin of the Dulwich Gallery and the National Gallery has 
served to suggest, for about a century and a half after Claude’s 
death, which occurred in 1682, there was no painter, with the 
exception of two or three Italians, whose work ranked more 
highly in general European repute. This was due primarily to 
the rise of landscape painting, and to the fact that he had come 
to be regarded as having a better title than anyone else to be 
looked upon as its founder. With Titian and Tintoretto the 
painting of landscape not merely as a background, but for what it 
conveyed in itself, was a casual and infrequent experiment. With 
Claude the background became the picture. To represent Nature 
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was the settled practice of his art, and not only his paintings, but 
the Liber Veritatis and his other drawings, of which the British 
Museum possesses over 200, reveal how completely his life was 
devoted to this service. The biographical notice by a German 
painter, Sandrart, is of primary value, because he was Claude’s 
frequent companion. in Rome during the period immediately 
following his return there after his two years’ absence, from 1625 
to 1627, during which time he had made some stay at Venice, to 
the no small enrichment of his artistic powers. 

During the dozen years of his earlier life in Rome, whither he 
had gone in boyhood, he had worked first as servant, then as 
pupil, and finally as assistant to Agostino Tassi, a landscape 
painter of scenery and in fresco, but after his return there he had 
won freedom to follow his own course. It was one of tireless and 
unending effort. As a means, says Sandrart, of penetrating into 
the hidden ways of Nature he would remain in the Campagna 
from before dawn until nightfall in order to learn the different 
conditions of Nature at sunrise and sunset and in the evening 
hours, and then, returning to his house, he would try to set them 
down in colours. It was while on one of these expeditions that 
Sandrart first met him near the falls of Tivoli, and, united by the 
bond of a common interest, they afterwards spent many days 
together, making studies of the various natural objects round 
about Tivoli and also drawing trees and plants in the garden of 
Sandrart’s patron Giustiniani. On certainly one of these occa- 
sions Poussin was of the party. During this period, when neither 
thus occupied nor assisting in frescoes for a living, Claude was busy 
in drawing from the life or from statues in the Academy. Nature, 
for others a background, was for him a mistress, whom he served 
with such devotion as left him but scant measure of power for 
figure subjects. So entirely did his effort leave behind all other 
achievement in this particular form of art that already, before 
Sandrart left Rome in 1635, success had come in the form of 
patrons—cardinals, popes, ambassadors among them. Either the 
patron—steeped in tradition—would stipulate, or the painter 
himself, as a compliment to the presumed classical or biblical 
learning of his patron, would suggest that in order that the 
solitude of Nature should not overpower, there should be intro- 
duced some small groups of mythological or pastoral figures 
pursuing their avocations; and it was perhaps because these 
interested him less than the shadows or shapes of trees, or the 
changing light of the sun on mountain or lake, that he made the 
deprecating remark attributed to him that he sold his landscapes 
but gave his figures. The Liber Veritatis, which he compiled to 
serve as a record of his works, serves to show how widely they. 
were distributed among patrons, France, Spain and — 
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figuring in the list—e.g., Echo and Narcissus, now in the National 
Gallery, ‘ painted for England in 1644.’ 

The custom of making the Grand Tour contributed, no doubt, 
to extend the knowledge of his work and to cause an increasing 
number of his pictures to pass into British ownership. It was 
responsible, one would imagine, for what is probably the earliest 
reference to Claude occurring in English literature. It is re- 
corded of James Thomson, the poet, that he was selected by the 
Lord Chancellor to accompany his eldest son on the Grand Tour 
of Europe, and that he visited with him most of its courts and 
capital cities. Thus, presumably, he acquired the knowledge 
which led him to refer to Claude and two other painters in a 
stanza in The Castle of Indolence, published in 1748, the year of 
his death : 


Sometimes the pencil in cool airy halls 

Bade the gay bloom of vernal landscapes rise, 

Or autumn’s varied shades imbrown the walls : 
Now the black tempest strikes th’ astonish’d eyes ; 
Now down the steep the flashing torrent flies ; 
The trembling sun now plays o’er ocean blue, 
And now rude mountains frown amid the skies : 
Whate’er Lorrain light-touch’d with softening hue, 
Or savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Poussin drew. 


The characteristics of the three painters as thus defined may now 
seem somewhat trite, but the definitions have survived admirably 
the test of time. 

The references to Claude in Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses 
have that touch of condescension natural, in view of the lower 
estimation in which the art of landscape painting was held then, 
and for long afterwards. So when Constable, at the age of fifty- 
three, was tardily admitted to the honour of becoming an Acade- 
mician, Sir Thomas Lawrence bluntly told him that he considered 
him fortunate in being chosen at a time when there were historical 
painters of great merit on the list of Associates. Reynolds cites a 
landscape by Claude Lorraine as an example of how perfection 
in an inferior style may reasonably be preferred to mediocrity in 
the highest walks of art. But he also says that Claude would 
have shown more discretion if he had never meddled with such 
subjects as affect to introduce mythological learning. 

His appreciation of the characteristic features of Claude’s 
landscapes is revealed in such a sentence as ‘ Claude Lorraine 
conducts us to the tranquillity of Arcadian scenes and fairy land,’ 
or when he speaks of his mountains as gilded with the setting sun. 
He approved of his practice of ‘ composing ’ his scenes from the 
various drafts which he had previously made from various beau- 
tiful scenes and prospects, and commends its adoption to land- 
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scape painters, in opposition to the practice of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools, for the rather curious reason of its truth being 
founded upon the same principle as that by which the historical 
painter acquires perfect form. Claude’s practice tended, no 
doubt, to make his landscapes become set and conventionalised, 
but sometimes, as is the case in the picture now at Burlington 
House from Houghton Hall, he represents a scene in the Campagna 
the effect of which is as natural as Nature herself, and I find it 
impossible not to believe that he sometimes represented particular 
scenes in his pictures. The question whether landscape painting 
should aspire to reject what he calls the Accidents of Nature 
Reynolds will not attempt to determine. He confines himself 
to saying that Claude seldom if ever availed himself of such 
Accidents. 

How Claude’s achievement appeared to the art historian at 
the close of the eighteenth century may be surmised from a sen- 
tence in Lanzi’s History of Painting: ‘Le varie mutazioni del 
giorno meglio non si veggono in altro paesista che in Claudio.’ 

The French Revolution probably was the cause of a good 
many of Claude’s pictures finding homes in England, among them 
being The Seaport and The Mill, painted in 1648 for the Duc de 
Bouillon, and sold at the time of the Revolution by the Bouillon 
family. 

In Waagen’s account of his visits to Great Britain in 1835 and 
1850 there are descriptions of pictures by Claude in more than 
forty private collections. One of these, now at Burlington House, 
is the beautiful and romantically conceived landscape with an 
equally beautiful name, The Enchanted Castle, which Mr. Roger 
Fry has characterised as ‘ perhaps Claude’s finest work.’ Com- 
paratively late work, painted, according to the Liber Veritatis, 
in 1664, it shows during what a long period Claude’s powers 
remained at their zenith. Perhaps the title conspires to take 
thought prisoner, but it is an extraordinarily beautiful example of 
his art. Here, surely, his method of composing his landscape is 
justified by the result. The castle is architecturally ornate, yet 
as it drops to the lake it seems a thing ethereal and remote. The 
presence in the foreground of a woman sitting looking out over 
the water, a boat with rowers in the middle distance, white sails 
far out, suggests what you will. The shimmer of light on the 
water leads away to the sun-filled distance. The enveloping trees, 
the motionless seated figure, the haze over the water have a 
dream-like quality that serves to suggest some degree of kinship 
between the art of Claude and that of Corot. How the picture 
has moved a poet to utterance may be seen in Keats’ Epistle to 
J. H. Reynolds, written from Teignmouth in 1818, in the lines 
beginning : 
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You know the enchanted Castle—it doth stand 
Upon a rock on the border of a Lake, 

Nested in trees, which all do seem to shake 
From some old magic-like Urganda’s sword... . 
You know it well enough, where it doth seem 

A mossy place, a Merlin’s Hall, a dream. 


We pass to the witness of Hazlitt, one of those writers, com- 
paratively few in number, possessing not only an interest, but a 
technical training in art. For some years he endeavoured to earn 
a living as a portrait painter, and, according to James Northcote, 
he would have been a great artist had he not preferred the pen 


to the brush. There is undoubtedly a personal reminiscence in 
such a sentence as this: ‘ Painting for a whole morning gives one 
as excellent an appetite for one’s dinner as old Abraham Tucker 
acquired for his by riding over Banstead Downs.’ In the essay 
in which this sentence occurs he speaks of one of his first attempts 


—a picture of his father then in a green old age. 


I drew it [he says] with a broad light crossing the face, looking down, 
with spectacles on, reading. . . . He was willing to sit as long as I pleased ; 
for there is a natural desire in the mind of man to sit for one’s picture, to 
be the object of continued attention, to have one’s likeness multiplied ; 
and besides his satisfaction in the picture he had some pride in the artist 
though he would rather I should have written a sermon than have painted 
like Rembrandt or Raphael. 


The love he had for pictures is shown by his account of the 
sensations that overcame him on first entering the Louvre. 


Reader if thou hast not seen the Louvre thou’rt damned ! 
* Here for four months together I strolled and studied, and daily heard 
the warning sounds— 
Quatre heures passées, il faut fermer, citoyens.’ 


That the spectacle of all the Louvre had to offer of great art had 
not in any way lessened Hazlitt’s admiration for the works of 
Claude, formed probably first at the Dulwich Gallery, is very 
evident. He calls him ‘the great master of Italian landscape’ 
who ‘drank in the clear sparkling hues and lovely forms of 
Nature.’ He speaks of ‘the exquisite gradations in a sky of 
Claude’s,’ of his forms ‘always exquisite, sometimes beyond 
compare.’ Speaking of the pleasure that awaits a painter in 
viewing country seats, he indulges in a rhetorical flourish : ‘ there 
is an air round Lord Radnor’s park, for there hang the two 
Claudes, the morning and evening of the Roman Empire.’ 

The second of these two examples of the painter’s art, now 
on loan at Burlington House, has, if one may use Hazlitt’s figure 
of speech, ‘ an air round it.’ It represents a scene of sunset with 
the ruins of Rome in the background, while in the foreground a 
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shepherd is seated watching two girls who are dragging a goat 
to a river. The composition offers admirable contrasts in the 
grandiose outlines of the sun-steeped ruins and the peasants 
preoccupied with their simple pursuits. The masterly treatment 
of the water with the sunlight dancing along its ripples, the 
reflection of the Arch of Septimius Severus and its reliefs within 
it, the flowers, grasses and cattle of the foreground, are all in the 
artist’s best manner. 

The references to Claude scattered throughout Constable’s 
letters are of such a nature that Meier-Graefe has said that he was 
Constable’s purest affection, ‘ the figure he approached with the 
purest feelings as the youth approaches his first love.’ Great as 
the influence undoubtedly was, Constable only rose to his full 
stature when he forgot the work of others. He would seem to 
have himself become convinced of the necessity of this when he 
wrote at twenty-six, ‘ For the last two years I have been running 
after pictures and seeking the truth at second hand. . . . There 


is room enough for a natural painter.’ And on another occasion, 
‘Painting is with me but another word for feeling.’ And his 
biographer Leslie once heard him say, ‘ When I sit down to make 
a sketch from Nature the first thing I try to do is to forget that 
Ihave ever seena picture.’ It is by virtue of the innate sympathy 
with Nature’s moods which these words suggest, and of which his 
paintings form a record, that Constable is to be regarded as the 
creator of impressionism in art. 

Admiration for the art of Claude had early taken deep root 
inhis being. At the age of sixteen he had seen the small landscape 
representing either Hagar or an Annunciation in the possession of 
Sir George Beaumont, and, according to Leslie, he looked back on 
the sight of it as an important epoch in his life. Seven years later 
he copied it, and a dozen years later still the zest for copying 
Claude was unabated, for then, apparently, there was a chance 
of the Academy getting the loan of a Claude from Mr. Angerstein’s 
collection for that purpose. It must have been The Seaport, from 
what Constable wrote: ‘The large and magnificent marine 
picture, one of the most perfect in the world.’ ‘Though I can 
ill afford it,’ he added, ‘ I will make a copy of the same size. . . . 
The very doing it will almost bring me into communion with 
Claude himself.’ Ina later letter he says, ‘ The great Claude does 
not come to the Academy this year (a young lady is copying it).’ 
He found compensation two years later when staying with Sir 
George Beaumont at Coleorton. The following excerpts from his 
letters in Leslie’s life afford a delightful glimpse of a conflict of 
devotions during this visit : 

Only think, I am now writing in a room full of Claudes, (not Glovers 
but real Claudes), Wilsons and Poussins, but I think of you and am sad 
in the midst of all. 
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I have copied. one of the small Claudes; a breezy sunrise, a most 
pathetic picture. Perhaps asketch would have served my present purpose, 
but I wished for a more lasting remembrance of it; and a sketch of a 






picture is only like seeing it in one view ; it will not serve to drink at again 


and again. I have likewise begun the little grove by Claude ; a noon-day 
scene ‘ which warms and cheers, but which does not inflame or irritate.’ 
Through the depths of the trees are seen a waterfall and a ruined temple, 
and a solitary shepherd is piping to some goats and sheep. 
‘ In closing shades, and where the current strays 
Pipes the lone shepherd to his feeding flocks. ... .’ 


In the breakfast room hang four Claudes, a Cozens, and a Swaneveldt ; 
the sun glows on them as it sets. 


I am now going to breakfast before The Narcissus of Claude. How 
enchanting and lovely it is; far, very far surpassing any other landscape 
I ever beheld. 


[A week later.) I do not wonder at your being jealous of Claude. 
If anything could come between our love it is him. I am fast advancing 
a beautiful little copy of his study from nature of a little grove scene. If 
you, my dearest love, will be so good as to make yourself happy without 
me for this week, it will, I hope, be long before we part again. But, believe 
me, I shall be the better for this visit as long as I live. . . . To-morrow 
Southey is coming, with his wife and daughter. I know you would be 
sorry if I did not stay and meet him . . . but the Claudes, the Claudes 
are all, all, I can think of here. 


Of the said four Claudes presented by Sir George Beaumont-to 
the National Gallery in 1826 only two (Nos. 55 and 58), The Death 
of Procris and The Little Grove, are now in a room accessible to the 
public. 

Constable’s final considered judgments upon Claude are to 
be found in his Lectures on Landscape delivered in 1833 and 1836. 
In the first he said of him, ‘ He has been deemed the most perfect 
landscape painter the world ever saw, and he fully merits the 
distinction. The characteristics of his pictures are always those 
of serene beauty.’ In the second, ‘A painter whose works have 
given unalloyed pleasure for two centuries.’ Deep admiration 
and reverence would seem to inspire each and all of these utter- 
ances, and Constable’s dicta about a painter of landscape have 
some title to our respect. 

And then came Ruskin, and the concert of approbation was 
marred by a shrill note of dissonance. There appeared in May 
1843 vol. i. of Modern Painters: their Superiority in the Art of 
Landscape Painting to all the Ancient Masters proved by Examples 
of the True the Beautiful and the Intellectual, from the Works of 
Modern Aritists, especially from those of J. M. W. Turner, Esq. 
R.A. by a Graduate of Oxford. The anonymity was not long 
persisted in. It was a device suggested by the author’s father, 
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because he felt that some of the views expressed in the book might 
be looked upon as presumptuous if known to have emanated from 
an author whose age was twenty-four at the time of publication. 
His doubts were well founded, but the book was an instant success, 
‘Our Noble Selves ’ will always be a popular toast if only it has 
a good speaker, and there can be no doubt that Ruskin was a very 
great literary artist. Turner’s work had been slow in gaining the 
attention of the public, and Ruskin’s advocacy helped enormously 
to bring thisabout. But Turner had been elected an Academician 
seventeen years before Ruskin was born, and he was not really by 
any means so obscure as his eulogist chose to suppose him to have 
been previous to the fact of his own discovery. The work must 
be considered somewhat lacking in the historic sense as endea- 
vouring an abrupt line of division, ignoring the debt which each 
painter owed to certain of his predecessors. As Constable remarks, 
‘A self-taught artist is one taught by a very ignorant person.’ 

The trumpet call to artists to reject tradition and go direct 
to Nature has heralded every rebirth. Leonardo da Vinci in a 
passage in his Treatise on Painting says that it had been the ruling 
motive of Giotto and Masaccio. It was that of Turner, as Ruskin 
showed in many passages of lofty and imperishable eloquence. 
And of Claude also, and others of the earlier masters, each in their 
degree, whose work Ruskin contrasts.with that of Turner. Of 
Claude—out in the Campagna at daybreak, remaining there until 
nightfall, sketch-book in hand, intent to study the transitional 
effects of light throughout the long hours of the day ! 

What, then, is the motive of Ruskin’s undeniable antagonism 
to Claude in particular? To some extent it is an unconscious 
tribute. Having set himself with all a master’s armoury of 
rhetoric to champion the cause of the living against the dead, he 
must needs bring from the shades a leader upon whom to do battle. 
He chooses the most prominent in repute because he is the most 
prominent. If he can show that Claude is not worthy of admira- 
tion, then Turner has no rival in landscape worth the name. If, 
however, before he wrote the first volume of Modern Painiers he 
had set himself to undertake the serious study of the art of 
Florence and Venice which followed it, would not his perspective 
have entirely changed ? Would he then have denounced Claude 
for showing an interest in treatment of detail while eulogising 
Carpaccio for doing the same thing ? From the plan projected in 
the sub-title partisanship was inevitable, but at times it passes all 
bounds, and then at other times, especially in the later volumes, 
the brilliant perspicacity of the writer breaks away from his réle 
of carping critic. There are such puerilities as ‘ the fixed white 
insipidities of Claude,’ ‘ filmy futile Claude,’ or the statement that 
the stem of the chief tree in one of the pictures which won Con- 
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stable’s admiration at Coleorton is ‘a very faithful portrait of a 
large boa constrictor with a handsome tail.’ And then in amazing 
contrast he will define with dispassionate sobriety and insight the 
position which Claude occupies in the development of the art of 
landscape; ¢.g. ! 


He set the sun in the heaven, and was I suppose the first who attempted 
anything like the realisation of actual sunlight in misty air. 

[He] made the sun his subject, and painted the effects of misty shadows 
cast by his rays over the landscape, and other delicate aerial transitions 


as no one had ever done before, and in some respects as no one has ever 
done in oil colour since. 


This, surely, were enough title to fame! But Ruskin follows up 
the latter sentence by the remarkable dictum that if Claude had 
been a great man he would not have been so steadfastly set on 
painting effects of sun. 

In the same chapter he defines with lucidity the relation in 
which Claude stood to Turner in respect to technique : 


When Turner arose with an earnest desire to paint the whole of nature, 
he found that the existence of the sun was an important fact, and by no 
means an easily manageable one . . . the burning orb and the golden 
haze could not somehow be got out of the oil paint. Naturally he went 
to Claude, who really had got them out of oil paint ; approached him with 
great reverence, as having done that which seemed to Turner most difficult 
of all technical matters, and he became his faithful disciple. 


Turner was a supremely great colourist who probably put 
more colour into his sunlight than did any other artist either 
before or since. But who fished the murex up ? It is strange how 
Ruskin, while rendering homage to the greatness of Turner, 
constantly belittles the painter from whom, as he acknowledges, 
Turner learnt more than from any other. 

The heady wine of adulation, poured out at first in even more 
abundant manner than we now read it, was almost too much for 
the object of his admiration. It was embarrassing, no doubt, but 
at the same time it was difficult for even an Academician nearing 
the age of seventy to remain unmoved when an admirer in a book 
which sold by the thousand likened him to the Angel of the Sun 
in The Apocalypse. Turner, therefore, when he read the luminous 
demonstration of the falsity, feebleness, and foolish elegance (to 
quote from the headings in the index to Modern Painters) of almost 
everything that Claude either accomplished or attempted, with 
particular and detailed reference to the great outstanding 
examples of his work which had passed with the Angerstein 
collection into the National Gallery, felt convinced of the truth 
of these observations, and consequently of the errors of Claude, 
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to whose works he had formerly put himself to school as a pupil 
to copy and to learn, and from whom, as Ruskin admits, he had 
Jearnt far more than from any other painter. Poor is that pupil, 
says Leonardo da Vinci, who does not surpass his master. And 
so he evolved the brilliant notion of challenging his rival from the 
grave to a contest, by leaving an instruction in his will that two 
of his pictures should be left to the nation on condition that they 
were hung by the side of The Seaport and The Mill. And he died 
eighty years ago, and the contest still goes on. 

But the spirit of antagonism of which it was the symbol is 
ended. Thanks to the efforts of Turner’s doughty champion, 
the issue was never really in doubt. The proverbial straw shows 
the way the wind of public favour blows, and the official statistics 
show that no sooner were Turner’s pictures exhibited in the 
National Gallery than Claude lost the attention of the copyists. 
The general public, led captive for a time by Ruskin’s burning 
enthusiasm, was slow to perceive that he was a far safer guide 
when he bid them admire than when he was engaged in casting 
down false idols. He did far less than justice to Claude and also 
to Constable. 

Waagen, in the record of his visitation of British art treasures, 
referred to Claude as the favourite painter of the English. At 
no subsequent time could such a statement be made. Claude’s 
reputation, however, probably never stood higher than it does 
to-day among those who study the problems of the artist. In 
his interest in the distribution of light and transparency of atmo- 
sphere, in his intimate sympathy with the life and movement of 
Nature as seen primarily in his drawings, he is nearer to the more 
recent developments of landscape art than is Turner in his more 
impassioned and dramatic renderings. Each painted sunlight 
marvellously, but Claude was more interested in what the sunlight 
fell upon. 

In the opinion of Sir George Clausen, of whose claim to speak 
as an authority on the art of landscape his own work is more 
than sufficient warrant, Claude’s weak points—the ‘ staging,’ the 
too obvious ‘ composition ’ of many of his pictures, the conven- 
tional groups of personages—are overpowered and redeemed by 
the greatness of his vision, by ‘ his wonderful skill in expressing 
light, perception of delicate gradations extending through a wide 
range, and the clearness and freshness of his tints.’ He finds him 
even greater as an artist in his drawings ‘ made direct from Nature 
with a simple enjoyment in what was before him.’ But he is also 
kinder far than Ruskin to The Seaport and The Mill. In the 
former he pierces to the core of the artist’s intention: ‘ What he 
wanted to impress on us was the beauty of the evening sun 
shining in the clear sky over the sea ; and so well did he do it that 
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the sun still shines in his picture, after over two hundred years,’ 
In the latter it was to show the stretch of sunlit open country 
through the trees. ‘ We notice the trees but our eye goes through 
to the distance.’ 

‘I am now going to breakfast before The Narcissus of Claude,’ 
wrote Constable from Coleorton, ‘ How enchanting and lovely it 
is; far, very far surpassing any landscape I ever beheld.’ This 
is one of the Beaumont Claudes that are no longer shown, but 
for a few weeks nine examples of his art, gathered from far 
and wide, hang on the walls of Burlington House. They serve 
admirably to reinforce the examples of his work in the permanent 
collections, in revealing the full extent of his power to interpret 
the gradations of the atmosphere and the beauty and serenity of 
Nature. We may not see in them all that Constable saw in The 
Narcissus, but we can no more see with his eyes than we can paint 
with his brush. 


Epwarp McCurpy. 
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EARLY THEATRICALS AT OXFORD 


WitH PRoLoGcuEs By LEWIS CARROLL 


As we shall this year celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Lewis Carroll, it is possible that some interest may 
attach to a hitherto unpublished prologue written by him for some 
private theatricals sixty years ago, and to a brief retrospective 
sketch of the circumstances in the social life of the University 
under which it was composed. 

Anyone familiar with the crowded streets and the busy life 
of Oxford at the present day, the endless stream of traffic, and 
the constant succession of bicycles conveying male and female 
students to their respective lectures, would find it difficult to 
imagine or recall the serene and sequestered life of the University 
during the later sixties of the last century. There were at that 
time no married Fellows. Only the heads of houses and Univer- 
sity professors were permitted to enjoy the amenities of family 
life, and, apart from the college dons, Oxford society was confined 
to them and to the few residents more or less connected with the 
University. Formal dinners were exchanged amongst members 
of this select circle throughout the year, excepting during Lent, 
when they gave place to musical ‘ at homes,’ irreverently styled 
“stand ups’ and ‘ perpendiculars’ by the undergraduates occa- 
sionally honoured with an invitation. Hospitality was dispensed 
by college dons at luncheons or dinners in their rooms, or in the 
college common-rooms. During Commemoration Week there 
were the annual fixtures of the Masonic, University, and Christ 
Church balls, with one smaller one occasionally given by some 
other college or by Vincent’s Club, the flower show, and a concert 
for which some of the leading artistes from Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden were engaged. At other times there was little variation 
in the daily life of the University. Undergraduates from time to 
time ‘ snatched a fearful joy ’’ by dining at the Mitre, or spending 
an evening at the billiard rooms, but convivial gatherings usually 
took the form of ‘ wines’ in college. Only three colleges—New 
College, Magdalen, and Pembroke—possessed junior common- 
rooms at which dessert was laid, though not necessarily partaken 
235 
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of, every evening, and, as the usual dinner hour was six o'clock, 
these symposia generally terminated before ‘Tom’ sounded, 
and did not seriously interfere with the evening’s work. In 
addition to these, wine clubs existed at most of the colleges—the 
‘King Charles’ at St. John’s, the ‘ Phoenix’ at Brasenose, the 
‘ Adelphi ’ at Exeter, and others ; but one form of entertainment 
was conspicuously absent, and that was the drama. Classical 
burlesques, indeed, were written, and produced during Com- 
memoration Week by the Nolan brothers of St. John’s, Vincent 
Amcotts, and others. I have the libretto of Iphigenia, acted at 
the Holywell Music Room in 1866, but by the close of that decade 
the drama had fallen into disfavour with the University autho- 
rities and many of the college tutors, partly as being a hindrance 
to the work of the schools, and partly in consequence of a recent 
scandal connected with the ‘ Shooting Stars,’ the precursors of 
the O.U.D.S. A proposed performance of The School for Scandal 
in 1869 never materialised, and was, I believe, vetoed by the Vice- 
Chancellor. Private theatricals continued to be given from time 
to time. I remember hearing of a party at St. Edmund Hall in 
1870 at which a play entitled The Woman who was a Cat was per- 
formed, and soon afterwards I myself took part in some theatricals 
at Myddleton Hall, the residence of Professor Bartholomew Price, 
afterwards Master of Pembroke College, the plays acted being 
The Happy Pair and The Area Belle. But it required some courage 
to brave the disapproval of a certain section of the University, 
and it was in these circumstances that Mrs. Hatch, the wife of 
the Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall, approached the Rev. C. L. 
Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) with the request that he would write a 
prologue for some private theatricals which she proposed giving 
at Clevedon House on November 1 and 2, 1871. With this 
request he complied. The plays were The Loan of a Lover and 
Whitebait at Greenwich, and the prologue was spoken by Mr. 
Maxwell-Lyte, of Magdalen. 


PROLOGUE (by C. L. Dodgson, spoken at Oxford, November 1 and 2, 1871) 


(Curtain rises and discovers the SPEAKER, who comes forward thinking aloud.) 
* Ladies and gentlemen ’ seems stiff and cold, 
There’s something personal in ‘ Young and old,’ 
I'll try ‘ Dear friends ’ (to audience)—Oh ! let me call you so !— 
Dear friends, look kindly on our little show ; 
Contrast us not with giants in the art, 
Nor say ‘ You should see Sothern in that part’ ; 
Nor yet, unkindest cut of all in fact, 
Condemn the actors while you praise the act ; 
Having by coming proved you find a charm in it, 
Don’t go away and hint there may be harm in it. 
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EARLY THEATRICALS AT OXFORD 


Miss CraBB. My dear Miss Verjuice—can it really be ?— 
You're just in time, love, for a cup of tea. 
And so, you went to see those people play ! 
Miss VERJuICE. Well! Yes, Miss Crabb, and I may truly say 
You showed your wisdom when you stayed away. 
Miss CRABB. Doubtless! Theatricals in our quiet town ! 
I’ve always said ‘ The law should put them down.’ 
They mean no harm—though I begin to doubt it ; 
But now, sit down, and tell me all about it. 
Miss VERJUICE. Well then, Miss Crabb, I won’t deceive you, dear ; 
I heard some things I-m-m—didn’t like to hear. 
Miss CraBB. But don’t omit them now. 
Miss VERJUICE. Well, no! I'll try 
To tell you all the painful history. . . . 
(They whisper alternately behind a small fan.) 
. . . - And then, my dear, Miss Asterisk and he 
Pretended they were lovers ! ! 
Miss CRABB. Gracious me ! 
(More whispering behind the fan.) 
SPEAKER. What! Acting love!! And has that ne’er been seen 
Save with a row of footlights placed between ? 
My gentle censors, let me roundly ask 
Do none but actors ever wear a mask ? 
Or have we reached at last that golden age 
That finds deception only on the stage ? 
Come, let’s confess all round, before we budge, 
Where all are guilty none should play the judge ; 
We’re actors all, a motley company, 
Some on the stage, and others—on the sly, 
And guiltiest he who paints so well his phiz 
His brother actors scarce know what he is, 
A truce to moralizing ; we invite 
The goodly company we see to-night 
To share the little banquet we have got, 
Well dressed, we hope, and served up hot and hot. 
Loan of a Lover is the leading dish, 
Concluding with a dainty course of fish, 
Whitebait at Greenwich in the best condition— 
(By Mr. Gladstone’s ! very kind permission). 
Before the courses will be handed round 
An entrée made of children, nicely browned. 
(Bell rings.) 
But hark! The bell to summon me away ; 
They’re anxious to begin their little Play. 
One word before I go: we'll do our best, 
And crave your kind indulgence for the rest ; 
Own that at least we’ve striven to succeed, 
And take the good intention for the deed. 


In the following year there were again theatricals at Clevedon 
House, the plays acted being Checkmate and Done on Both Sides. 


1 He was at that time M.P. for Greenwich. 
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Mr. Dodgson again wrote the prologue, which, with the former 
one, will appear in Mr. Falconer Madan’s forthcoming Handbook 
to the Literature of Lewis Carroll, and was spoken by the two small 
children of our hostess. 


PROLOGUE 


Beatrice. Wiffie, I’m sure that something is the matter ; 
All day there’s been—Oh ! such a noise and clatter ; 
Mamma’s been trying on a funny dress ; 
I never saw the house in such a mess. 
Is it a secret, Wiffie ? 
WILFRED. Yes, of course ; 
Beatrice. And you won’t tell me? Then you're very cross ; 
I’m sure of this, it’s something quite uncommon, 
WILFRED. Curiosity, thy name is Woman ! 
Well then, I'll tell you, Birdie. What should you say 
If they were going to act a little Play ? 
Beatrice. I’d say‘ Hownice! ’ but (pointing to audience) will it please 
the rest ? 
WILFRED. Oh yes! Because you know they'll do their best. 
(To audience.) You'll praise them, won’t you, when they’ve done 
their Play ? 
Just say (clapping his hands) ‘ How nice!’ before you go away. 
The next performance in which I took part was that of The 
Rivals, given by the ‘ Oxford Private Dramatic Society ’ at the 
Clarendon Hotel, at which H.R.H. the Duke of Albany was 
present, and in 1883 I again acted at Myddleton Hall in 
Robertson’s comedy Ours. On this occasion W. L. Courtney, 
for many years editor of The Fortnightly Review, whose reputation 
as an actor had been established by his impersonation of the 
Watchman in the production of The Agamemnon a short time 
previously, played the part of the hero, Hugh Chalcot. But by 
this time the University authorities had yielded to the increasing 
demand in Oxford for stage performances, and the O.U.D.S. had 
come into existence. 
FRED. B. DE SAUSMAREZ. 
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LITERATURE IN UTOPIA? 


For literature such as we now enjoy it Utopia would be a lethal 
chamber. Our art needs inequalities, contrasts, catastrophes, 
reactionary yearnings, millennial hopes, abysmal despairs, the 
subtly pungent odour of decay, and mystic premonitions of a far- 
off spring—a gloriously imperfect, capricious, almost chaotic 
world. With peace, with order, with justice, there would spread 
over the earth the pall of uniformity, mother of tedium and 
herald of spiritual death. 

Needless to say that such a contingency is infinitely remote, 
like the cooling off of oursun. At any rate, it lies farther beyond 
the range of practical consideration than the exhaustion of our 
coal supply. Be not dismayed: for untold generations there will 
be enough misery and madness among men to keep poetical fires 
burning. When the more obvious ills are cured, more refined 
ones will come to light : there is ever a new peak of discontent to 
be climbed. So long as there is maladjustment, dissatisfaction, 
desire, we have not fully entered upon our Utopian heritage, and 


' poets will have their say. 


Still, we should not entertain too blind a faith in the per- 
petuity of human wrongs: they might failusat anymoment. The 
acceleration of human progress is such that the millennium might 
burst upon us with catastrophic suddenness. The extinction 
of desire might come in lieu of satisfaction, and produce the 
same benumbing effect. In our happy Republic ‘ kickers ’ and 
‘knockers ’ are sternly discouraged : in a world further advanced 
towards Utopia, discontent of dny kind might be considered as 
the most heinous social sin. The apostles thereof would be 
eliminated as undesirable. Euthanasia would weed them out ; 
eugenics would see to it that the breed remain extinct. In 
Utopia only those loyal and law-abiding citizens will be allowed 
to live whose social instincts are in perfect harmony with the 
organisation of the State. Life will then become purely automatic, 
hope disappearing along with fear. 

It may be objected that literature is not merely the mirror of 

1 See ‘Graphopolis: A Utopia for Literature,’ by the same author, Nine- 
teenth Century and After, August 1930. 
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contemporary life. True: a Utopian world might enjoy vicari- 
ously, through art, the wickedness and distress of our age, just as 
the epic grandeur of the Napoleonic era was enjoyed by the peace- 
loving subjects of Louis Philippe, the aristocratic calm of the 
Augustans by a busy plebeian public, the naive faith of the 
Middle Ages by the sophisticates of the Post-Voltairian era. But 
if literature thus became purely retrospective, it would inevitably 
lose its vitality. Great art cannot subsist on ghosts and make- 
believe. A hundred years ago our ancestors enjoyed, roman- 
tically, knights, bandits and pirates: to-day these charming 
characters chiefly belong to very juvenile fiction; grown-ups 
greet them with a smile which is wistful, but also half-con- 
temptuous. 

Literature in historical setting has not completely lost its 
appeal, because the problems of the past are still essentially our 
problems. On a different scale, with different weapons, with 
different battle cries, the world of ten centuries ago was a world 
of struggle, very much like our own. In less picturesque garb, 
bandits, pirates and knights are still with us. But Utopian 
society will be vexed by none of our cares, and therefore will be 
thrilled by none of our interests. : 

Marie-Antoinette, told that the people had no bread, in- 
genuously replied: ‘Why don’t they eat brioches?’ She was 
living in an artificial Utopia, had no experience of actual suffering, 
and her imagination could not stretch across the chasm. Our 
descendants will all evince the unwitting callousness of Marie- 
Antoinette. We cannot actually recreate a vanished world: 
we can only deck ourselves in the trappings of the past, as for a 
masquerade, or project our living sentiments on a picturesque 
antiquarian background. A literature based on the problems of 
a bygone age will first become superficially romantic, then purely 
conventional, and ultimately meaningless. This process is taking 
place under our eyes. The theme of the long-lost child, which 
delighted antiquity, the Middle Ages, and even classical Europe, 
has sunk to the level of cheapest melodrama. Military prowess, 
exploration, even the conquest of wealth and power, will go the 
same way: all such subjects will seem absurd when men are 
assigned their function in the commonwealth as the result of 
blood tests and skull measurements. Many of my students to-day 
cannot understand why the Victorians made such a fuss over the 
loss of their orthodoxy, and a book like Froude’s Nemesis of Faith 
now belongs to history, not to living literature. The problems of 
to-day will cast their shadows for centuries to come, just as we 
are still vexing our souls in this twentieth century over issues 
which properly belong to the Middle Ages; but the shadow will 
ultimately melt away altogether. The literature of Utopia will 
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have to be founded on the problems of Utopia. If there be no 
problems, there will be no literature. 

Utopian conditions, however, do not spell the death offlitera- 
ture, but only of a literature based upon physical adventure, con- 
trasts, surprise. In other words, they might imply simply the 
downfall of a superficially dramatic, or melodramatic, conception 
ofart. In a world thoroughly conscious, organised and stabilised, 
the romance of accident, sudden rise, violent collapse, will cease 
to be significant and therefore will cease to be interesting. Even 
(dipus Rex might be discarded on that score. But the result 
might be refinement rather than barrenness: the trim garden 
would take the place of the wilderness. A great loss? I do not 
know : there is beauty in Versailles. The fear of sudden death, no 
doubt, gives great zest to life: at every moment you rejoice that 
you have been spared yet a little while ; perfect security would 
destroy that thrill, which makes the mere fact of existence a boon. 
But the man who has no pestilence and no murderer to dread need 
not perish of boredom. He will have time to live, instead of 
merely begging for life. His ordered life will confess the beauty 
of the world’s peace. 

We might anticipate that, in this quieter and more spacious 
existence, our Utopian would have leisure for art as an exquisite 
luxury. Even though art should lose all deeper significance, it 
might retain its price as gratuitous activity, as play pure and 
simple. Only in Utopia is it possible for art to exist solely for 
art’s sake. Under the present dispensation some purpose will 
almost inevitably be injected: even George Moore was proud 
that a home for unwed mothers was named after his Esther 
Waters. There is no artist who does not denounce or extol, no 
artist who does not preach : the most disinterested cannot refrain 
from denouncing the Philistines and preaching the cult of Beauty. 
The art that will disappear with the sordid or tragic chaos of our 
society is only an art of propaganda ; and surely George Moore, 
H. L. Mencken, or J. B..Cabell should be the last to plead for its 
retention. O bliss! In Utopia there will be no cause to serve. 

No doubt literature would tend to be static in a static world. 
Will the thought be quite so appalling if we substitute ‘ per- 
manent’ for ‘ static’? What do the Classicists, and the Neo- 
Classicists, and most of all our Neo-Neo-Classicists, stand for 
except enduring values and unchangeable laws? Writers in 
Utopia will not be worse off than La Bruyére, who opened his 
book ‘with the words: ‘ All has been said, and there remains 
nothing to be said, after six thousand years of human thought.’ 
Originality of theme has absolutely nothing to do with literary 
merit. As Pascal remarked, although two players use the same 


tennis ball, one of them places it better. Merely as a game, the 
VoL. CXI—No. 660 z 
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combinations of words are infinitely more inexhaustible than those 
of chessmen. 

Such a formal conception of art would lead to the worship of 
technique and total indifference to subject-matter. In Utopia a 
poet might be a prince among his peers for having brought 
together two unexpected epithets applied to a saucepan. In the 
past such conditions have invariably denoted decadence. The 
last poets of the Middle Ages rejoiced in metrical acrobatics, just 
as the last schoolmen were noted for tight-rope walking over a 
logical abyss. The dim ultimate classicists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury could describe the most commonplace object or happening 
in smoothest verse, and managed to be perfectly definite without 
ever calling a thing by its rude proper name. Banville, beloved 
and revered by Swinburne, was the star juggler and tumbler of 
late Romanticism ; and Jean Giraudoux among the living can 
give the tritest thought such unexpected piquancy that he almost 
deserves to live in Utopia. If all ‘ purpose’ could be banished, 
and form alone be sovereign, then the kingdom of Pure Poetry 
desired by George Moore and Henri Bremond would be at hand. 

As nothing ever happens in Utopia, literature, after a transi- 
tion period, will cease to deal with deeds, and will become entirely 
introspective. Long after the physical universe has been reduced 
to order the heart will remain unruly and the mind mysterious, 
So ‘ landscapes of the soul ’ and ‘ climates of feeling ’ will take the 
place of our coarse and obvious material descriptions. Violent 
passions, being anti-social, will long have been trained out of 
human nature : shades of likes and dislikes, the ghost of jealousy, 
the gleam of a scruple, a flicker of remorse, will be examined under 
a high-power microscope.X Not a murder case, but the faint 
velleity toward the use of an expletive, may be a fair subject for 
a novelist of the year 3000. The psychological fiction of the 
French may give us an adumbration of what we have a right to 
expect in Utopia. Racine’s tragedy Berenice is a sigh in 1600 
lines ; Marivaux ‘ weighed airy trifles in scales made of gossamer’ ; 
Proust rediscovered his whole sensitive childhood in a bite of 
madeleine dipped in a cup of tea; and the analyst of to-morrow 
will out-Proust Marcel Proust as decisively as Proust himself went 
beyond Marie Corelli. 

To our untutored taste Utopian literature would probably 
seem morbidly sentimental and absurdly finicky: every feeling 
will be isolated, magnified, placed under various lights, submitted 
to endless reagents, so as to be studied and enjoyed with absolute 
fulness. Similarly, a Texas rancher, used to guessing at a glance 
the weight of living steers, would scorn the meticulous methods of 
the physicist, who measures a fraction of a milligramme under 
truly scientific conditions. The cowboy may have more native 
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genius ; but modern civilisation pins its faith to the methods of 
the laboratory. 

The possibilities of psychological romance in Utopia are 
unfathomable. We may take it for granted that the more obvious 
sentiments will have ceased to exist as fit subjects for literature : 
perhaps they will have ceased to exist altogether. But then we 
shall reach from the conscious, too clearly mapped out, into the 
subconscious and the unconscious. A psychological drama will 
take place on many planes ; each new depth explored will reveal 
another depth still unplumbed. We could conceive of a stirring 
piece dealing with the obscure struggle between two embryonic 
thoughts, in the inmost recesses of a man’s soul. The climax 
would be reached when the victorious idea rises to the threshold 
of consciousness. It might be that in the process the rivals should 
get inextricably entangled: the emergent thought, bearing the 
name of the one, would borrow most of its substance from the 
other ; for Fate will not cease to be ironical in Utopia. The sub- 
conscious preparation of a Fundamentalist sermon implies a whole 
epic of spiritual warfare, more fascinating than Napoleon’s Rus- 
sian campaign. Our descendants will not starve for lack of fun. 

If psychological training should progress in such a way as to 
make mind-reading a common achievement and telepathy a possi- 
bility, then new problems and new techniques will open before the 
fictionist. Man evolved speech so as to conceal his thought : 
what is going to happen when that coarse mask is torn aside ? 
The difficulty will be to think in such a way as to preserve inviolate 
the privacy of one’s ultimate self. Certain thoughts will be used 
as smoke screens or camouflage for other thoughts. O’Neill and 
Pirandello are already attempting such dramas of the dark 
within ; but their method of symbolical presentation is still 
crudely primitive. In order fully to fathom a novel or play of 
the thirtieth century the reader will have to combine the acumen 
of Bergson, Einstein and Paul Valéry. We may imagine the smile 
of the Utopians if they were to unearth the sophomoric subtleties 
of Henry James or Marcel Proust. 

As Utopia reaches its perfection, even psychology may cease 
to offer entrancing mysteries. Not that there will ever be a lack 
of inner worlds to conquer; but the urge to discovery might 
become atrophied through premature self-satisfaction. When 
psychology has thus attained the definiteness and rigidity of a 
mechanism, it will be dead—that is to say, it will have become a 
full-fledged science ; and the artists of the thirty-first or thirty- 
second centuries will feel anxious again about the future of their 
craft. 

Idle fears once more! Long before we are seriously concerned 
about the exhaustion of certain sources of power, such as coal, 
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other sources are discovered or rediscovered, such as waterfalls, 
the winds, the waves, the tides, the sun’s rays ; to-morrow we ma’ 
release and harness atomic energy. Literature may face the future 
with like confidence. If the human mind should ever become 
scientifically known in its inner workings, in its relations with 
other minds and with the physical universe, there would still 
remain the boundless field of Metaphysics. Metaphysics are to be 
found, evanescent or in solid nuclei, through many poetical 
masterpieces of the past ; but they were blended with melodrama 
and psychology, with mere adventure and with human personalities, 
Now such a mixture denotes a primitive state of culture. A 
chemist to-day would laugh at the idea of translating the formula 
HO into a poetical masque, the courtship of the nymph Hydrogen 
by the swain Oxygen: science is direct and stark. Philosophy 
may also be stripped of ornaments which are little better than 
puerile. The Divine Comedy and Faust are grand metaphysical 
epics: in an adult world the puppet show element in Goethe's 
masterpiece, the lurid popular imagery in Dante’s, would disappear 
altogether, like dross under an acid. The metaphysical would 
survive unalloyed. Could it be enjoyed in such a form? Yes, by 
readers with proper gifts and training. It is hard for a layman to 
realise that certain musicians can read a symphony silently, and 
derive profound enjoyment from it ; that a great mathematician 
can read pages of formule with perfect understanding and intense 
delight. In the Utopian world Spinoza and Hegel will be con- 
sidered, as they ought to have been from the first, as poets, 
“ cloud-weavers of phantasmal hopes and fears.’ The destiny of 
the ‘ thing-in-itself’ will thrill our great-grandchildren as keenly 
as the matrimonial tangles of Arthur and Evelina thrill us to-day._. 
The Utopian mind, after reaching the ultimate confines of its 
domain, might, however, refuse to venture into metaphysics at 
all. What if metaphysics were, not the Unknown, but simply the 
impalpable Inane? To plunge into its void would be sheer 
suicide. ‘ The Science of the Unknowable ’ is little better than 
an absurdity, and Herbert Spencer knew it well. This condemna- 
tion of metaphysics, if it were accepted, would leave mysticism 
unscathed. For, at all stages in human development, there will 
be a feeling that cosmic life is greater than organised science ; 
and intuition, in the thirtieth century, will take its flight no less 
boldly than in the twentieth. Its expression will not be so crudely 
anthropomorphic: but’it can never be fully scientific either. A 
surmise, even a revelation, can only be indicated in symbolical 
terms. There always will be a touch of wildness in the affirmations 
of the mystic ; for any venture beyond the norm of experience is 
by definition unsafe and insane. The marginal ground, the debat- 
able borderland between accepted reality and reality still in the 
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making, will ever be the realm of dreams and fancies, intuitions 
and visions, and will never cease bearing poetical fruit. This as 
long as we see only as through a glass darkly, as long as we do not 
know even as we are known. 

This leads us to the Supreme Utopia, when all veils are removed 
and we contemplate the splendour of truth face to face: what are 
the possibilities of literature in heaven? According to the most 
approved authorities on the subject, the sole poetical genre to 
survive will be an eternal hymn of praise. We shall not challenge 
the word of witnesses who cannot claim a prolonged acquaintance 
with the conditions they describe ; but we have a right to wonder 
whether their lyrical paradise be the very last stage. For the 
separation between Creator and creatures, implied in such a ritual, 
means limitation, incompleteness, and therefore longing, and 
therefore sorrow. Perfect bliss is inconceivable until the lost are 
all redeemed and all individuals are absorbed again into the One. 
Then the song of praise itself will be stilled, and the absolute 
silence of Nirvana will prevail throughout eternity. At this 
extreme limit Utopia does, indeed, necessitate the complete 
extinction of all literature. But not until then. 


Let us wake up. What is the sense of all this nonsense ? 
Believe it or not, O practical Anglo-Saxon reader, there is some 
sense in it; and since you challenge me to draw explicitly the 
moral lessons of my apologue, here they are, duly tabulated : 

I. The hostility of the alleged artistic soul to industrial and 
social progress is based on a fallacy. Chaos, injustice, suffering, 
are not essential to poetry. The opposition of zsthetes to such 
causes as pacificism, simplified spelling, a reformed calendar, an 
international language, world organisation, Socialism, is founded 
on a crude conception of art: art under Utopia will simply be 
more disinterested and more refined than it is at present. Material 
standardisation need not hurt the soul. What if we should all 
wear the same brand of clothes and drive the same kind of auto- 
mobiles ? Our remote ancestors had standardised on nakedness 
and pedestrian transportation. 

II. It is not impossible that Utopia might see the vanishing of 
the artist as a being apart. In the same way, the hero and the 
saint would disappear; they will not be needed. As we are 
moving towards Utopia, this waning of outstanding personalities 
becomes clearly noticeable: the affairs of the biggest nation in 
history were admirably directed for seven years by a man who 
was almost ideally average. This is not a sign of decadence: it 
indicates a clear gain. In an aristo-democracy all would be 
statesmen, like Calvin Coolidge: a Napoleon would be out of 
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place. All would be poets, so that none would need to wear un- 
clipped locks and print lines of unequal length in order to advertise 
the fact. All would have the painter’s eyes, and discern beauty in 
sea or fields, sky or human faces: so none would need to daub 
messily a canvas with childish symbols of their vision. Men will 
live without king, priest or poet, because each will be his own 
king, priest and poet. To a mind formed in the ancient hier- 
archised world such a state might present.a dead level of uni- 
formity ; to the asuiarchist of to-morrow it means the fullest 
release of the individual. There will be no élie, because the dite 
will embrace the whole of mankind. One element in art will 
vanish altogether—art as a shibboleth to set aside the small 
company of the Elect: thus art will be purged from the last 
admixture of snobbishness, from which it is by no means free 
to-day. 

III. It is not so idle as it may seem to follow as we have done, 
in free yet logical fancy, certain tendencies of the present. Some 
aspects of psychological literature, for instance, might easily be 
considered as sheer eccentricities. O’Neill, Pirandello, Proust, 
Joyce, ‘got away with it’; but for their own good and ours, 
should they not remain unique ? Is their art a picturesque blind 
alley ? Or is it destined to broaden into a main avenue? It has 
been our purpose to show that, as the gates of physical adventure 
were closing, our best chance lay in the direction of an ever more 
searching psychology. There are posers and morons among the 
cryptic writers of to-day ; but there are men also who are path- 
finders, blazers of trails, and not mere oddities. 

IV. The great danger which menaces all Utopias is not 
achievement, but stagnation. This danger is with us to-day; 
for stagnation is the price we have to pay for complacency. If we 
persuade ourselves that our Constitution, our economic régime, 
our religious creed, our morals, are fundamentally and unchange- 
ably right, then we shall have reached at a single bound Utopia 
in all its horror—a Utopia or conformity and dullness, worse than 
any cycle of Cathay. Tennyson’s mid-Victorian wisdom remains 
wise in our Hooverian era : 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


It is for poets to discover new ways in which God may fulfill 
Himself. The Utopia just ahead—the dream born of Protest— 
will save us from the slough of ‘satisfaction. So long as we are 
made to realise that this isnt *s own country, there will be 
some hope of salvation, 


ALBERT GUERARD. 
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TWO JOURNALISTS 


C. P. Scott AND NoRTHCLIFFE—A CONTRAST 


No personal event since the death of Gladstone has touched the 
Liberal thought of the world more profoundly than the passing 
of Charles Prestwich Scott of the Manchester Guardian. It is no 
exaggeration to say that it is felt asa bereavement, not of this 
country alone, nor even of Europe alone, but of civilisation itself. 
The fact is the more remarkable because Scott played little or no 
personal part on the political stage and was little known to the 
general public, even of his own country. He did not enter the 
House of Commons as a member until well advanced in years, and 
though he sat in two Parliaments, he occupied no official position, 
rarely spoke, and retired just when the cause he had supported 
through the dark days of the Boer War triumphed in the great 
Liberal revival of 1906. He spoke little in public, wrote nothing 
under his own name, declined all honours, spent the whole of his 
long working life in a provincial city, and, so far as I can recall, 
never had a London residence. Society, in the narrow sense, he 
did not frequent, and his way of life was unchanged throughout. 
He cycled to his office from his home at Fallowfield when he was 
a young man and he cycled to it from the same home when he was 
far on in his eighties, when his sight had grown dim and when the 
country lanes he had once traversed had become busy streets 
scored with tram lines. In all his personal habits there was a vein 
of obstinate conservatism which added a pleasant flavour of 
the past to the spiritual adventure he was always breathlessly 
pursuing. 

His aloofness from the public stage was not due to the fact that 
he was a recluse or that he cultivated the réle of the veiled prophet. 
No one was more free from that affectation, or more accessible, 
and his manner at all times and in all society was marked by 
an equable and urbane courtesy. He was without the modern 
‘complexes,’ either of the superior or the inferior variety, and, 
though he did not suffer fools gladly, he was entirely unconscious 
of social discriminations. The negro preacher Douglass who 
visited President Lincoln said, ‘ He spoke to me as though he was 
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unaware of the difference of colour.’ He would have found Scott 
on the same noble plane of human fellowship. It was the real 
values of men that alone interested him. For these he had a swift 
and penetrating insight. It was expressed in his glance. Before 
semi-blindness fell upon him, his eyes, dark and intense, had a 
searching and formidable power. They were the most remark- 
able feature of a striking countenance, and glowed with an all- 
embracing intelligence and with inner fires that seemed visibly 
restrained by a masterful will. 

There is, nevertheless, no real mystery in the fact that the 
passing of a man so little known personally to the public should 
have evoked so world-wide an emotion. Spiritually he had been 
one of the most powerful influences of civilisation for more than 
half a century, and the fact that that influence was exercised, not 
by direct personal contact with the public, but through the vehicle 
of a newspaper, only enlarged and emphasised it. Scott made the 
Manchester Guardian, but it is also true in a sense that the Guardian 
made Scott. The two names were interchangeable, and it was 
impossible to think of the one without being aware of the other. 
Every newspaper that achieves success of any sort must have 
some personal inspiration, even if it is only a passion for power 
at all costs or for prosperity at any price. But the Manchester 
Guardian under Scott bore the signature of a personality more 
definite, sustained and forceful than anything in the records of the 
world’s daily journalism. The concurrence of the man and the 
vehicle had in it something not wholly fortuitous. Circumstances 
might almost be said to have dedicated Scott to his life’s task 
before he was born. When John Edward Taylor founded the 
Manchester Guardian in 1824 he was engaged to the sister of 
Scott’s grandfather, and the two families, though widely separated, 
became linked by the subsequent marriage. Both belonged to 
the Unitarian connexion, which, never large in numbers, was always 
marked by an intense intellectual life, an austere morality, and a 
grave attitude to public affairs. The proscription under which 
Nonconformity still laboured had bred in it a stern and unbending 
self-reliance and a spirit of detachment from the general current. 

Born at Bath in 1846, Scott was indoctrinated from the cradle 
with the ‘dissidence of Dissent’ and the milk of Cobdenite 
Liberalism, and though his residence at Oxford, to which he 
gained admission with difficulty owing to the still existing 
theological tests, modified his outlook, he remained throughout 
his life essentially the product of the Nonconformity of the days 
of tests and proscriptions. It was while he was at Oxford that 
the second John Edward Taylor invited him to join his staff, 
and, having taken his degree and served a brief apprenticeship 
to journalism in the office of the Scotsman, he became editor of 
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the Manchester Guardian in 1872 when he was twenty-six. For 
nearly sixty years, almost to the day of his death, he remained 
in control, adding a generation ago the position of chief proprietor 
to that of editor. He found the Manchester Guardian an undis- 
tinguished provincial morning paper : he left it, if not the greatest 
newspaper in the world, at least the most universally esteemed 
and influential organ of opinion and the most authoritative voice 
of the Liberal idea in the world. 

It was a personal achievement on a scale that has had only 
one parallel in the history of modern journalism, and it is the 
contrast of the influence of C. P. Scott upon the English Press 
with that of the late Lord Northcliffe that seems most deserving 
of attention now that both these remarkable men have passed 
away. Scott’s career overlapped that of Northcliffe at both 
ends. He had begun his editorship of the Manchester Guardian 
when Alfred Harmsworth was barely out of the cradle, and he 
lived to direct his famous newspaper with undiminished vigour 
for years after Northcliffe’s tumultuous and meteoric career had 
closed. It is in his attitude to the revolution which Northcliffe 
wrought in the world of journalism that Scott may be said to 
have made his most important contribution to the public life of 
the country. 

That revolution was in a sense inevitable. English journalism 
had, at the end of the nineteenth century, reached a stage in 
which some sweeping change was imminent. It had remained 
essentially what it had been for more than a century—the vehicle 
of the thought, the interests and temper of the leisured and 
educated middle class, relatively small in numbers but great in 
influence. Its appeal was sober and restrained, its methods 
grave and unadventurous, its spirit dignified even to dulness. 
The great change which had come over the face of English society 
in the preceding quarter of a century found little reflection in its 
character or appeal. That change began with the Education 
Act of 1870, and developed with the consolidation of the trade 
union movement and the extension of the franchise which trans- 
ferred political power from the few to the many. The centre of 
gravity in the nation had shifted from the middle class to the 
democracy, which had become possessed, not only of the rudi- 
ments of education, but also of a powerful industrial organisation 
and almost complete political enfranchisement. But the Press 
took little account of the transition. The penny standard still 
prevailed, and the Press still addressed itself in the old way to 
the old limited public. The democracy had taken possession 
of the seats of the mighty, but the journalists seemed unaware of 
the fact. 


It was an unrivalled moment for an adventurer. A new 
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kingdom of immense potentialities was calling for a king. In 
1895 the claimant appeared in the person of Alfred Harmsworth. 
He was a young man, still on the right side of thirty, who had 
already discovered the vast possibilities opened up by a generation 
of universal education. He was not the first in the field. Cassells 
had tried to exploit those possibilities, but their standard was too 
high and too educational for complete triumph. The true path 
had been struck by Mr. George Newnes, with Tit-Bits ; and young 
Master Harmsworth, a youth of eighteen or so, with his quick 
eye for what the public wanted and his adventurous intrepidity, 
plunged into the same path with Answers, the prolific parent of 
a host of weekly journals of the Comic Cuts, the Funny Wonder, 
and the Sunday Companion type. 

His success was unprecedented.. He had imitators, but no 
one approached his sure instinct for the hunger of the rudimentary 
mind for information about the unimportant, for entertainment, 
and for cheap sentiment. He had taken the measure of the 
man in the street, for he himself was the man in the street, with 
his eager interest in the moment, his passion for sensation, his 
indifference to ideas, his waywardness, and his dislike of abstract 
thought. His energy of mind was astonishing, his ambition 
limitless, his vision for the material possibilities of things swift 
and amazingly sure. No grass grew under his feet and no 
scruples or principles impeded his path. The one touchstone he 
applied to men and things was the touchstone of success, and 
moral purpose in any shape was divorced from his extraordinary 
genius for business. That genius rapidly passed to a new plane 
of activity with his purchase of the Evening News. At his Midas 
touch that moribund journal leaped into life, and out of it sprang 
the greatest achievement of his dazzling career. 

There has been nothing in the story of English journalism 
comparable with the apparition of the Daily Mail. It found 
vacant a vast territory which it proceeded to occupy with an 
efficiency and completeness that left little room for competition. 
It applied to the sphere of daily journalism the discovery that 
Alfred Harmsworth had made in the weekly Press—namely, 
that what the democracy wanted was not instruction, but amuse- 
ment and thrills. The Press had been serious and responsible, 
respectful to the past and its traditions, cautious about conse- 
quences, suspicious about anything that savoured of sensation. 
And in consequence it had left the democracy cold and aloof. 
Alfred Harmsworth repudiated all these conventions. He 
adopted sensationalism as his gospel. Every day must have its 
thrill, every paragraph must be an electric shock, every issue 
must be as full of ‘ turns’ as a music-hall programme. ‘ What's 
wrong with the shop-window ? ’ was his formula when the paper 
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displeased him ; and the formula contained the whole of his 
newspaper philosophy. His shop-window must be the talk of 
the town ; woe to the window-dresser who put in the quiet grays 
and left out the brilliant trifles! Policies were nothing, parties 
were nothing, principles were nothing. All that mattered was 
that the great public should be kept humming with excitement. 
There was always war in the air and some enemy against whom 
to arouse passion. Sometimes it was the Boers, sometimes it 
was the French, whom we would ‘ roll in mud and blood’ and 
whose colonies we would give to Germany. Sometimes it was 
the Irish ; later it was the Germans. It did not matter whom, 
for Harmsworth had no rooted antipathies. He merely seized 
the handiest instrument for his purpose. If there came a lull 
in affairs and the public mind wanted rest and an idyllic interlude, 
then who so ready with his anodynes? He would set all the 
nation growing sweet peas; he would make it seethe with mild 
interest over the discovery that it was dying from eating white 
bread, and that if it would save itself it must start eating brown 
bread. But these were only the entr’actes of the great drama. 
War was the permanent theme, and out of the Boer War the 
Daily Maid emerged with an influence that was unrivalled. 
People laughed and scoffed, but they read it and insensibly were 
governed by it. 

The unprecedented success of the paper naturally reacted 
on the Press generally. Before this tornado the old tradition 
withered away. The circulation which had satisfied the news- 
papers of the past seemed trivial beside the unparalleled sale 
of the newcomer, and in the competition of newspapers, as in 
the competition of the battlefield, it is numbers that count. It 
was mere obscurantism to assume that the appeal to the few and 
select was the important thing. Power and political influence 
had passed to the multitude, and it was the paper which had the 
ear of the multitude that was able to control the tides of national 
thought. Moreover, the advertiser was with the big battalions, 
and the resources with which he endowed the new venture 
enabled it to devote to its news service an expenditure with 
which its rivals could not compete. Add to this a genius un- 
trammelled by any respect for the past, for parties, or for scruples, 
and the nature of the convulsion which had overtaken the Press 
world will be understood. 

In the struggle to survive, some of the newspapers adopted 
the form and spirit of the Daily Mail without reserve ; others 
adopted the form and attempted to adapt their tradition to the 
new conditions. All felt the revolution in some measure. Even 
The Times fell under the sway of the young Alexander, and for 
a season accommodated its traditional decorum to the levities 
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of the new journalism. Max Beerbohm in one of his cartoons 
represented Lord Northcliffe standing, with agonised face and 
outstretched arms, in the midst of a group of grave and bearded 
old gentlemen of The Times, who were rushing eagerly forward 
as if to save him from falling, while from his lips came the cry, 
“Hold me! I feel the demon of sensationalism descending 
upon me.’ The effects of the revolution upon the standards of 
the Press were devastating. There had been no tradition of 
journalism more sacred than that of the impartiality of the news 
columns. Editorial opinion was confined to the leader columns 
and news had to be unbiassed and uncoloured. The new 
journalism ignored this wholesome tradition. The leader ceased 
to be a serious argument addressed to the reason of the public, 
and opinion and propaganda permeated the news. Northcliffe 
had a favourite saying that ‘ The power of the Press is to suppress,’ 
and he exercised that power ruthlessly. News became the 
medium for moulding opinion, and it was given prominence or 
suppressed according to whether it served or did not serve the 
purpose in view. His test of the success of a newspaper was a 
purely material one. When a friend of mine, one of the most 
distinguished of living journalists, visited him in a time of crisis 
in order to persuade him that his newspapers were taking the 
wrong line, his answer was to call for his circulation ledgers and 
to show the favourable effect that his policy had had upon the 
sale of his journals. 

It was not only the methods of journalism that were trans- 
formed by the irruption of Alfred Harmsworth into Fleet Street. 
The whole structure of the journalistic system of the country 
was transformed also, not merely in the metropolis, but in the 
provinces. The main feature of that structure had been the 
independent daily newspaper owned by a single proprietor or 
group of proprietors and exercising influence over a certain 
well-defined area. It had its roots deep in the past and was 
in a very real sense an indigenous growth, expressing the life, 
interests and spirit of the community it served. By comparison 
with the modern popular newspaper, its circulation was small, 
even contemptible. Only two London newspapers had a sale 
much exceeding 100,000 a day, and in the provinces, even in 
great cities like Birmingham or Glasgow, a circulation of 50,000 
was rare, while in the smaller towns possessing morning news- 
papers the figure was often nearer 10,000 and 20,000. Adver- 
tising on the modern scale was unknown, and the newspapers 
relied mainly on their local revenue. Their income was small, 
but they lived—often two or even three of them in one city— 
discreetly and economically. They were an important institution 
of the local life, and their standard of service, if somewhat dull 
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according to present taste, was serious and responsible. Their 
main business was the accurate presentation of news, and their 
political point of view was confined to their leading columns. 
They indulged in no levities, and were ignorant of the circula- 
tion-raising expedients of insurance, prizes and competitions, so 
common in these days. 

Upon this structure the impact of the journalism initiated by 
Northcliffe fell with devastating consequences. The local paper 
withered before the competition of a journal which was at once 
cheaper and more entertaining, had command of vast financial 
resources, and was able, through the development of newspaper 
trains and duplicate printing in remote centres, to reach the 
breakfast table in any part of the country as soon as the locally 
printed paper. The power of the new invader was increased by 
the enormous growth of general advertising and the extent to 
which his command of great national circulations enabled him to 
canalise that advertising into his own channels at prices which left 
the modest local newspaper gasping. It was, of course, this 
monopoly of advertising which was the goal in view. Great 
circulations in themselves do not pay. If sales were the only 
source of revenue, no newspaper could exist, for the income from 
sales does not much more than cover the cost of raw materials. 
It is the advertiser who makes the newspaper profitable, and the 
object of great circulations is to command from the advertiser the 
highest possible price for the space he buys. The newspaper with 
a vast circulation loses heavily on the swings, but it gains more 
on the roundabouts. It was this conception of the commercial 
possibilities of journalism and his translation of the conception 
into realities that is the outstanding achievement of Northcliffe. 
From it sprang the mass production of journalism and the deca- 
dence of the independent Press. There is only a certain amount 
of advertising available, and the more it is absorbed by the great 
circulations, the less there is for the small. The result is the 
aggregation of the popular Press in few and fewer hands, until 
to-day it approaches the character of a monopoly. It would not 
be an exaggeration to say that half a dozen men, representing two 
or three great syndicates, have access to most of the homes in the 
country. Where Lord Rothermere is not, there is Lord Camrose ; 
and where neither is, there is Lord Beaverbrook. In London 
The Times, the Morning Post, and the News-Chronicle still pre- 
serve their independence of the all-powerful groups, and the 
Daily Herald as the organ of Labour is also independent. In the 
provinces it is only here and there that there is a survivor of the 
independently owned and independently edited type of morn- 
ing newspaper which a generation ago was the commonplace of 
British journalism. 
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By the universal acclaim, not merely of the public, but of the 

journalistic profession, the Manchester Guardian is the most 
famous of these, and it is because it owes its distinction to C. P. 
Scott that the death of that remarkable man has been the subject 
of such world-wide attention. He was the representative man 
of the old journalistic tradition as Northcliffe was the representa- 
tive man of the new. By representative I do not mean that 
he was not unusual, any more than that Northcliffe was not 
unusual. Both were extraordinary. But both were representa- 
tive in the sense that they embodied an ideal of their calling at 
its maximum. It would be no extravagance to say of Scott, as 
Wordsworth, with perfect propriety, said of himself, that he was 
‘a Dedicated spirit.’ He brought to the task of journalism a high 
gravity that gave to his paper a severe, even slightly ecclesiastical, 
air. One was tempted to say at times that no institution could 
be quite so morally impeccable as the Manchester Guardian 
seemed ; but one said it under one’s breath and was ashamed of 
having said it even so. It was not that Scott was indifferent to 
the business aspect of journalism. The remarkable and sustained 
commercial success his paper achieved under his administration 
was evidence of that. But business success was only a means 
to an end. He saw that journalism was not merely a business, 
in the sense that brewing or tailoring or soap-making is a business. 
As the by-product of its business activities it had a profound 
influence upon the public mind. It was the chief instrument in 
the formation of public opinion, and it was this fact that distin- 
guished it from all other forms of business, and imposed on the 
journalist a very special responsibility. He dwelt upon this dual 
basis of journalism in his speech on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of his bust to the city of Manchester in celebration of his 
eightieth birthday. 

A newspaper has two sides to it. On the one hand, it is a business 
like any other business, carried on for profit and depending on profit for 
prosperity or existence. On the other hand, it may be described as a 
public-utility service, a service which may be performed well or ill, but 
which, on the whole, is essential to the interests of the public. These 
two elements in the life and purpose of a newspaper are not always in 


accord; they may even violently conflict. Yet on their harmony the 
character and usefulness of a newspaper must depend. 


There was no question in his mind which consideration had 
to yield to the other to secure that harmony. When large issues 
were at stake, and what he held to be the cause of truth and justice 
was in one scale and business advantage was in the other, he 
never hesitated. He was so frequently on the unpopular side that 
it might have been supposed he preferred it so, and that he had a 
perverse love of opposing the general current. That was not the 
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case. It is true that he distrusted the general current, had little 
sympathy with emotional impulses and adopted a detached and 
sceptical attitude to affairs. His feelings were always under the 
governance of the intellect. But he had no passion for conflict 
for the sake of conflict, and was never happier than when the 
victory of reason over prejudice was won. He took great busi- 
ness risks, not under the spur of emotion, but with calculating 
firmness and with full appreciation of the possibly unpleasant 
consequences. The result at the time was often what he had 
feared. That was especially the case in regard to the Boer 
War, when he threw the whole weight of his journal into antago- 
nism to the popular current, and when the war passion ran so 
violently against him that both his house and his office needed at 
times the protection of the police. In that, as in most cases in 
which he took the unpopular side, he lived to see the wisdom of his 
policy affirmed, and the authority of his paper by that fact 
strengthened. Indeed, the most decisive stride in its influence 

from his courageous decision to support Gladstone in the 
Home Rule split of 1886, when most of the Liberals had left their 
leader and when public opinion was overwhelmingly against him. 
Up to that time the Manchester Guardian had been true to its 
Whig tradition, but thenceforward it was always in the vanguard 
of the battle. It might be said of Scott, as was said of Ripon, 
that he was always in favour of the most advanced thing of the 
moment, and this was never more true of him than in his later 
years. His eyes grew dim, but his spirit never lost its eager quest 
for new kingdoms of the human mind and wider horizons for 
human liberty. His influence was not measured by circulation 
figures, but by his appeal to all the best minds of his time all over 
the world, and especially by the weight of his authority with 
public men of all parties and with the best elements of journalism 
in every country. No man was read more studiously by those 
who disagreed with him than he was, 

It was a tribute to the inflexible honesty of his opinions and 
the disinterested public spirit that inspired them. It was a 
tribute also to the technical excellence of the paper. No better 
written newspaper was published in the language, and it bore the 
signature of Scott in all its departments, for he had an extra- 
ordinary gift of impressing his own enlightened and rational 
processes of thought and expression upon others. He was careful 
to catch his journalists young—if they had the flavour of Oxford 
so much the better—and he would stalk a promising under- 
graduate fora year. In this way he created the most remarkable 
school of journalism this country has seen. To have worked for 
Scott was a certificate in journalism equivalent to a first in Greats 
in the scholastic world. Half the distinguished writers in English 
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journalism during the last half-century were licked into 
under the stern and discriminating eye of this martinet ofth 
newspaper world. He would have nothing slipshod or gar 
Rhetoric he disliked and emotion he discounted. High think 
must be expressed in plain, unadorned language, and the apr 
must always be to the reason rather than to the feelings. 


air was a little cold, but it was always dry, pure and stimulating, 


Occasionally, of course, a mettlesome steed like C. E. Montz 
would prance and curvet, and Scott would observe it with a 
aloof tolerance ; but his ideal was men of the type of Leor 
Hobhouse who: drove straight to the mark in clean, dire 
unimpeded English. 


Finally, it was a tribute to Scott’s incorruptible standard 


regard to the presentation of news. On this subject, the mo 
crucial of all affecting the prestige of the Press, he said the wi 
words that have been uttered—words which Mr. Baldwin quot 


at the Newspaper Society’s dinner : 3g 


Fundamentally it [the conduct of a newspaper] implies hone 
cleanness, courage, fairness, and a sense of duty to the reader and 
community. The newspaper is of necessity something of a monop 


and its first duty is to shun the temptations of a monopoly. Its primag 
office is the gathering of news. At the peril of its soul it must see tha 


the supply is not tainted. Neither in what it gives, nor in what it does 
give, nor in the mode of presentation, must the unclouded face of Tru 
suffer wrong. Comment is free, but facts are sacred. Propagand 
so called, by this means is hateful. The voice of opponents, no less t 
that of friends, has a right to be heard. Comment is also justly subjec 
a self-imposed restraint. It is well to be frank; it is even better to be 


These are, indeed, as Mr. Baldwin said, ‘ noble words.’ if 


ought to be inscribed in the minds and hearts of all journalists wht 
respect their calling, and in the mind of the public as the acit 
test of whether that calling is being honoured or dishonoured™ 


They embody better than anything else can do that high sens 


of the journalist’s duty to the public of which Scott’s long ami 
splendid career is the witness. And they explain that fear whic¢ 


haunted him of the influence of the syndicate’s monopoly ii 
journalism, with its power of propaganda and suggestion througi 
the manipulation of the news. I cannot close better than wifl 


his own moving words at Manchester on this great theme : 


There are papers which will never be sold—which would rather suff t 
extinction. And it is well that it should be so. The public has its righ ts. 


The paper which has grown up in a great community, nourished by if 


resources, reflecting in a thousand ways its spirit and its interests, in 
real sense belongs to it. How else except in the permanence of 
association can it fulfil its duty or repay the benefits and the confider 
it has received ? ' 


A. G. GARDINER. 
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